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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts willbe sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than six and one-half years these pic- 
tures have appeared in this paper, and their excel- 
lence has been universally commented upon. We have 
received numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
publish the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating 
a selection. 

New names constantly added. 


Adelina Patti, Ivan E. Morawski, William Mason, 


Sembrich, Clara Morris, P. S. Gilmore, 
Christine Nilsson, Mary Anderson, Neupert, 

Scalchi, Sara Jewett, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Rose Coghlan, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., Max Bruch, 

Anna de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, L. G. Gottschalk, 4 


Etelka Gerster, Maude Granger, Stpctee ce Kontski, 


Nordica, Fanny Davenport, . B. Mills, 

feseghine Yorke a me E. M. Bowman, 
milie Ambre, yenevieve Ward, Otto Bendix, 

Emma Thursby, May Fielding, W. H. She 

Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, Stagno. 

Kellogg, Clara L.—a, Lilian Olcott, = McCullough, 

Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, vini, 

Materna, Richard Wagner, — T. Raymond, 

Albani, Theodore Thomas, er Wallack, 

Annie Louise Cary, Dr. Damrosch, McKee Rankin, 

Emily Winant, Campanini, Boucicault, 

Lena Little, Guadagnini Osmund Tearle, 

Murio-Celli. Constantin Sternberg, Lawrence Barrett, 

Chatterton-Bohrer, Dengremont Rossi, 

Mme, Fernandez, Galassi, Stuart Robson, 

Lotta, Hans Balatka, ames Lewis, 

Minnie Palmer, Arbuckle, win Booth, 

Donaldi, Liberati, ow Treuman, 

Marie Louise Dotti, Ferranti Cappa, 

Geistinger, Anton Rubinstein Tonk 0, 

Fursch-Madi,—2, Del Puente, Mrs. Helen Ames, 

Catherine Lewis, y: Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan, me. Julia Rive-King, Emil Scaria, 

Bianche Roosevelt, Hope Glenn, Hermann Winkelmann, 

Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg, Donizetti, 

Titus d’ Ernesti, Frank Vander Stucken, William W. Gilchrist, 

Mr.& Mrs.Geo. ‘Henschel, Frederic Grant Gleason, Ferranti, 

Charles M. Schmitz, Ferdinand von Hiller, pre Brahms, 

Friedrich von Flotow, Robert Volkmann, eyerbeer, 

Franz Lachoer, ag Rietz, Moritz Moszkowski, 

Heinrich Marschner, ax Heinrich, Anna Louise Tanner, 

Frederick Lax, E. A. Lefebre, Filoteo Greco, 

Nestore Calvano, Ovide Musin, Wilhelm Junck, 


Anton Udvardi, Fannie Hirsch, 


William Courtney, 
i Alcuin Blum, 


joast Staudig}, a Banner 
alu Veling, Joseph Koegel, Ss. N Penfield, 
Mrs, Minnie Richards, Dr. José Godoy, F W. Riesberg, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Carlyle Petersilea, Emmons Hamlin, 
Calixa Lavallee, rl TRetter, Otto Sutro, 
Clarence Eddy, George Gemiinder, Carl Faelten, 
Franz Abt, Emil Liebling, Belle Cole, 

Fannie Bloomfield, Van Zandt Carl Millécker, 

s. E. Jacobsohn, W. Edward ideation, Lowed | Lowell Mason ason, 


Mme, Clemelli 

Albert M. Bagby, 

W. Waugh Lauder, 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. 
Hans von Biilow, 

Clara Schumann, 


. Mortimer Wiske. 
. O. Von Prochazka, 
Edvard Grieg, 
Eugene D Albert, 
Lili Lehmann, 
William Candidus, 
Franz Kaeisel 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 


Jone A, A. eq 
dgar H. Sherwood, 
Ponchielli, 

Edith Edwards, 
Carrie Hun-King. 
Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Verdi, 


oachim 
Samuel S$. Sanford, 
Hummel Monument, 


Franz Liszt, 


HE centenary of Karl Maria von Weber's birthday 
will occur on Saturday, the 18th inst., and will be 
celebrated at every opera-house in Germany by a per- 
formance of one of his works. Why could not our Me- 
tropolitan Opera-House have done likewise? German 
opera owes, next to Wagner, to nobody more than it 
doesto Weber, and this fact should have been recognized 
by the management of an institution.which owes its 
success, nay, its very existence, to the productions of the 
German masters. 
asrcin hipaa 
E find the following wise remark in a recent issue 
of Town Topics: 
The production of “ Tristan and Isolde’’—“ Parsifal’’ being reserved 
for Bayreuth— having been accomplished, there are no more Wagnerian 
works to bring forth. 
There are none, are there? There are just three works 
to bring forth before Wagner’s great repertory, with the 
exception of “ Parsifal,” will have been heard in this 
country, and these are “ Rheingold,” “Siegfried” and 
“Gétterdimmerung.” “Siegfried” is now in course of 
preparation at the Metropolitan Opera-House. 
— 
E vouch for the truth of the following story: One 
of the active directors of the Metropolitan Opera- 
House, one of those gentlemen who pay considerable 
personal attention to the success of the enterprise, stepped 
into Director Stanton’s office one day and said to one of 
the critics of an evening daily: “My dear Mr. So and So, 
do you know that our ladies get very tired during the per- 
formances of the ‘ Meistersinger,’ waiting for the third 
act? You know all the music is in thethird act ; and, 
now, why don’t you get upa boom with your brother 
critics and use your influence to have the third act 
played first ?” 
The persons present during the conversation remem- 
ber it well; in fact, they will never forget it. 


TARTING from 1810 and counting the period of one 

average human life as thirty-three years, and com- 
ing down, say, to 1843, we find that all the classic and 
transcendent studies for the two musical instruments 
par excellence—the piano and the violin—have been 
written during that time. They include: for piano, Cle- 
menti’s “ Gradus ad Parnassum” and Cramer's, Chopin's, 
Henselt’s and Liszt’s studies; for violin, Kreutzer’s and 
Rode’s studies, Spohr’s “ Violin School” and the “ Ca- 
prices’ of Paganini. Neither piano nor violin technic 
has been advanced to any degree since the above works 
were written, and they have been, are and will be 
sufficient for a long time to come to introduce the stu- 
dent into all the technical mysteries of their respective 
instruments, 


ecdiedngicen teehee 


£6 “\ OD bless the ladies!” would be our special toast if 


we had another Thanksgiving Day to celebrate. 
They, or at least some of them, have come to their 
senses and have seen fit, before entering the theatre, to 
take off their head-gear, lately built on the modern 
apartment-house system and next to which the ancient 
structure of the Tower of Babel sinks into utter insignifi- 
cance. Yes, some of the ladies were noticed in the par- 
quet of the Lyceum Theatre last week with bare 
heads and every time one of them made her entrance 
she was loudly applauded by the entire audience of 
gentlemen for her moral courage, shown in putting com- 
mon sense and the rights of others above the imperative 
laws of fashion, As yet the matter of “ hats off in the 
theatre” is an entirely optional one with the ladies; 
but so thoroughly satisfactory was this experiment to 
all others than those who had hats to display, that 
theatre-goers’ will be but too delighted to have the’ in- 
junction made permanent. For this it needs only a few 
leaders of fashion at the Metropolitan Opera-House to 
take off their bonnets as they enter the parquet and the 
rest is sure to follow. Let the good work go on! 


T would do the Boston Hera/d no harm and music in 
Boston considerable good if that paper would dis- 
pense with the peculiar ideas expressed by Mr. Fred. P. 
Bacon in its columns under the head of “ Musical Criti- 
cism. The best method for dispensing with those ideas is 
to dispense summarily with Mr. Bacon, who continues 
to make the Hera/d the laughing-stock of Boston mu- 
sicians. One of the latest episodes in the life of that 
“critic,” as he calls himself, can be found in his remarks 
on Louis Maas’s recent piano recitals. The second of 
these took place at Bumstead Halli, Boston, Novem- 
ber 24, and was devoted exclusively to compositions of 
FranZ Liszt; in fact, the program stated at the head, 
“Compositions by Franz Liszt, born,” &c. 





Thomas Ryan, Christine Dossert, Hector Berlioz Monument 
Achille Errani, Dora Henninges. —— Svendsen, 

King Ludwig I I, A. A. Stanley, nton Dvorak, 

C. Jos. Brambach, Ernst Catenbusen, Saint-Saens. 

Henry Schradieck, Heinrich Hofmann. Pablo de Sarasate. 

Joha F, Luther, Charles Fradel, Jules Jordan. 


The program was divided into three sections, as fol- 


criptions from Wagner’s Operas” and “Original Com- 
positions,” and these were the familiar compositions of 
Liszt placed under the third caption: 

“ Marche Hongrois,” F minor. 2 

“ Venezia e Napoli.” 

Rhapsodie No. 15. 

‘* Waldesrauschen “’ (forest murmurs) Etude. 

“* Galop Chromatique.” 

“ Au Bord d’une Source” (On the banks of a bea. 

Grand Polonaise in E major. 

Mr. Bacon, of the Hera/d, was present during the en- 
tire recital, until Mr. Maas had played’half of the E 
major polonaise, the last number on the program, when” 
the “critic” departed, and he went to the Hera/d office” 
and wrote the following, which appeared in that. paper 
of November 25: 

The second of the two piano concerts announced by Mr. a 
given at Bumstead Hall yesterday afternoon, and the programs was di- 
vided between transcriptions by Franz Liszt of Schubert melodies and 
Wagner's operatic music and the original compositions of Mr. Maas. The 
favorite pianist has never been heard to better advantage than in this pro- 
gram, and his own contributions as composer were of a highly merito- 
rious character. The audience was a very large one for such an occasion, 

Mr. Maas could consider himself highly complimented 
to have these standard works of Liszt ascribed to his 
pen, but the ignorance displayed by Mr. Bacon in ther” 
premises is destructive to any complimentary allusion, 
No further value can be attached to Mr. Bacon’s remarks 
on musical matters after this demonstration of absol 
ignorance, for it is an evidence of ignorance in a musie 
cian or critic not to know these works without any ref- 
erence to a program, much less to see them on a pro- 
gram, hear them, and then attribute them, or any one of 
them, to someone else than Liszt. 

































































































MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE “following communication has been a | ae at 


this office: 
Inpranapouts, December 9, 1886, 
Editors Musical Courier : 

The two articles in your valuable paper of December 1 and December 8, 
respectively, on affairs pertaining tothe Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion and their next meeting at Indianapolis are well-meant hints. As such, 
at least, I take them, and therefore take the pleasure of informing you 
that both points alluded to have not been overlooked, forgotten or neglected 
by the officers of that organization. 

If the laws of our State cover the incorporation of bodies like the M. T. 
N. A., it will be done in course of this or next month. The matter is in 
the hands of a lawyer. 

Your advice as toa “ lively and highly active finance committee” for our 
association meets my approval. But in giving it you forget that the finan- 
cial part of our meetings has been, and is, one of the duties of the respec- 
tive executive committees, of which the secretary is only eme member, 

So far the debts contracted by the association have always been paid, I 
believe. The provision for our next meeting in this city has oceupied the 
attention of this year’s corps of officers, and from present appearances will 
be made bountifully enough to prevent a retrogression of the interests or a 
decadence in the life of the M. T. N. A. Very respectfully yours, 

Max Lecxner, Chairman Executive Committee, 


The past course of THE MusICAL COURIER in its re- 
lations to the M. T. N. A. can be found in the columns 
of this paper. We have labored with it and are pl 

to receive so sanguine a letter from the chairman of th 
excutive committee as the above. The incorporation is 
awise step and we hope the Indianapolis meeting will sur- 
pass in interest and beneficial results the last two m 
ings held in New York and Boston. In fact our prelit 
inary editorials are an Avant Musical Coureur, as it 
were, 








MUSIC IN BALTIMORE. 


HE above is the heading of a long article in the 
Baltimore Sunday News, which is illustrated with 
cuts of Mr. Asger Hamerik, the conductor of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, and Mr, Otto Sutro, the 
president of the Baltimore Oratorio Society. The News 
says: 
Probably the people in general of no city of néariy half million inhabl- 
tants in the civilized world have done less to nourish the growth of the 
higher musical education than Baltimore. Every great enterprise in this 
line proposed here has met with a measure of failure. Meritorious pro 
ductions of grand opera have lacked public support time and again ; the 
several proj for the of a great music hall have come to nought ; 
the Oratorio Society, which has reflected so much credit on the city, has 
been compelled to tax its own members to continue its existence ; the Pea- 
body Conservatory has had to live upon its endowment - comparatively 
little aid from the public. ; 
All this is true and it is not difficult to find the 


reasons for the general apathy that has prevailed in 
Baltimore. The men who have labored unselfishly and 
devotedly for the propagation of a higher class of music, 
those who have endeavored to instil a spirit of progress 
into the souls of some of the Baltimore philistine 
those who are now industriously preparing the path fora 
higher development of the art of music in that city, 
all of these men have had one great, irrepressible and 
insurmountable obstacle in their path, and that is the 
vile state of musical criticism in vogue in that city. The 
second Heimendahl Philharmonic concert is the latest 
illustration of the truth of our statement and ig at the 
same time an indorsement of the same. Rafael Joseffy, 
the foremost piano virtuoso in the United States, was 























lows: “ Transcriptions of Schubert Melodies,” “ Trans- 





the soloist and the two leading Baltimore dailies, the 





+ you would take lessons.” 
for the past ten years, does not feel flattered, but makes no sign 
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Sun and the American, printed what cannot be called 
criticism, but absolutely ridiculous and absurd comments, 
which must have filled the breast of every honest 
musician in Baltimore with shame when he read them. 

The very men who are laboring with such devotion for 
progressive music must do something to elevate criti- 
cism in Baltimore. Mr. Sutro, Mr. Hamerik, Mr. Hei- 
mendahl, Mr. Szemelenyi, Mr. Courlaender, Mr. Frank 
Mittler, Mr. Burmeister, Mr. Fritz Finke, and a few 
others should combine and urge the proprietors of the 
leading Baltimore papers to secure the services of intel- 
‘ligent, honest and competent literary musicians or critics, 


“to whom a certain space should be granted in each 


paper for musical reviews and criticisms. Reporters must 
not be utilized as musical critics, just for the same rea- 
son that musical critics should not be assigned to report 
elopements or horse races. There should be a distinct 
department known as the musical department, and if the 
proprietors of these papers will not, although it is in 
their own interests, accede to such a request, it should 


. be insisted upon that they print no comments at all on 
" musical affairs, for the comments now printed are des- 


tined to ‘paralyze every honest endeavor in favor of 


“honest music. 


“With healthy criticism the many amateur musical so- 
cieties that are so prominent in musical affairs in Balti- 
#iore would receive their death blow, and the amateurs 
who are now playing publicly in orchestral performances 
instead of so playing and thus ‘ruining their own per- 
ception of music, would, if they had any desire at all to 
study orchestral music, have opportunities to hear it 
properly played under the direction of able conductors, 
and not as they now have it done, under the absurd 


_ guidance of old fossils or young fools. 








G. H. Wilson Frees His Mind. 
OT asa back-handed compliment to the writer, 
but because of their inherent value, we herewith reproduce 
the following copious clippings from our esteemed contemporary 
the Boston Avening Traveler: 

There is a singular agreement as to style and opinion in the telegrams which 
a contemporary prints illustrating the progress of the American Opera Com- 
pany, now on its travels. Such smiling renown as it is thus receiving could 
no further go were they penned by the same hand, 

Cincinnati, mirror of America’s musical greatness, embodiment of her 
culture and true appreciation of the beautiful art, is wildly wrought over the 

. America opera, Some disinterested friend of the 7rave/er has sent us three 
papers, each of which contains more than three long columns relating to an 
operatic performance. Excepting a very few paragraphs of critical import, 
thea@nimus of these nine columns may be traced in the following, which one 
of the papers priated with sixty-five other paragraphs : “ Mr. Blank and Mrs. 
Blank, of the A i Opera Company d the news men with 
a substantial little lunch, with spertliag liquid trimmings, in the press room 
during the intermissions.” Of course the fellows who wrote this wilderness 
of puffs made them interesting, and so many society people were noticed 
in print, it is doubtless policy for the daily papers, to hire reporters instead 
of critics for their superficial clientele ; but Cincinnati fairly shows her colors 
in thus preferring gossip to sense, and should not again impeach those com- 

which have changed their ddling clothes for something more //- 

We have read these nine columns without finding a single word or re- 
conditioning the excellence of any person or thing connected with the 

of ‘Orpheus " and “ Lakmé,’’ which are being discussed. This 

sort of Western rhapsody is often hit upon: ‘* The effect of the concerted in- 
strumentation and chorus singing in the gallery was magnificent, the delightful 
of ‘Lakmé’ filling the arches of the grand hall with a flood of delight- 

*ful/harmony that surged in a mighty wave of melody from the doors back to 

‘the brilliant stage.” It is interesting to know that there was magnificent 
** chorus singing in the gallery,”” and that that which started from the or- 
chestra and!voices as “‘ harmony " became ‘‘ melody ’’ on being reflected back 
from the rear of the hall. 

Among the exclusives which abound in this volatile outpouring of nine 
columas are the following: ** Mr. and Mrs, Ed. N, Roth came through the 
rain and attended the first presentation of the American opera;’’ ‘** He 
‘who hath no music in his soul’ should attend this evening and get loaded ;”’ 
“ The finale of the last act was a magnificent spectacle, and ‘one worth 
going miles to see,’ much like Katisha’s left shoulder-blade ;” ‘ Stewart 
Shilloto observed the performance from a standing position benind the ladies 

nt his box.”’ We are also told that the Attorney-General of the State left 
for Cleveland after the first act, p ing the perf: ; 
that William Candidus sat modestly inthe back row, In the same article 
Theodore Thomas is said to have been “ greeted with applause,” and 
again ‘‘ with barely a sign of recognition.” We are much obliged for the 
Cincinnati papers. 

If the public valued the newspapers according as the newspapers respected 
themselves; discriminated between the writer who reflects a manager’s 
wishes through a long champagne glass and is hail fellow with all the guild 
of entrepreneurs, and him who values a lunch just enough to pay for his own 
and keep his mind his own ; if, in other words, it would encourage criticism 
and resent flattery, there would be quite a good time in store fora sober 
minority of men who hate to be disliked for writing the truth as they see it, 

It would not be surprising if, by-and-by, there arose a musical paper which 
bought its own tickets to opera and concert, and took no advertisements, 
Here would be an anomaly. The daily and weekly papers in their musical 
departments have usurped the place which belongs to the musical journal, 
There should be readers for both. In such an event, however, the Cincin- 
nati style (see previous paragraph) might spread Eastward, and the con- 
Sistency in criticism which the musical journal would cultivate be offset by 
increased twaddle in the secular dailies. The editor of a musical journal who 
stood in his shoes an unembarrassed, well-salaried and conscientious writer, 
would be a person of great value in any community, particularly at this mo- 
ment in the United States, Such a man would need the wisdom of Hans 
Sachs, the knowledge of Von Biilow, and unmeasured sympathy. 





oper 














Kate comes upon Henry, who is playing upon the flute. 
Kate—'* Why, Henry, you do that quite well;.1 should think 
Henry (who has been taking lessons 


as be replies)—'' I have thought of it,”—Beston Transcript, 





John F. Rhodes. 
R. JOHN F. RHODES, the popular young vio- 
linist, whose picture appears on our front page this week, 
was born in Huddersfield, Yorkshire, England, on December 7, 
1865, of English parents. He, however, was brought to Phila- 
delphia, Pa., at the early age of four months, and thus has a 
rfect right to claim the proud title of being a Philadelphian. 
Mr. Rhodes showed an early predilection for the violin when he 
was scarcely six years old, and his principal teacher on his chosen 
instrument up to the time of his going to Europe was Mr. Henry 
Hahn, a well-known Philadelphia musician. Mr. Rhodes went 
to Leipsic, Germany, in the fall of 1878, where he studied for 
three years under Messrs. Schradieck and Herrmann. His first 
public performance there of note was at the great examination in 
the Gewandhaus in 1880, when Mr. Rhodes played the Mendels- 
sohn concerto and scored such a success with it that he was 
asked to repeat the performance before King Albert of Saxony at 
a reception given to his majesty at the conservatory. Mr. Rhodes 
received an offer, before leaving the Leipsic conservatory in 1881, 
to play at one of that winter’s Gewandhaus concerts, but he de- 
cided to return to the United States before the Leipsic concert 
season opened. 

At the last public examination in the Gewandhaus which Mr. 
Rhodes attended, he rendered Ernst's F sharp minor concerto, 
one of the most difficult works in the entire violin repertory, 
with great success, the performance being also highly spoken of 
in the papers of Leipsic, in which city Mr. Rhodes has an excel- 
lent reputation as one of the best violin pupils that the conserva- 
tory has turned out for the last twenty years, viz., since the time 
of Wilhelmj, After his return to Philadelphia Mr. Rhodes 
studied hard for one more year and made his first appearance 
here with Theodore Thomas at Steinway Hall in 1882, and was 
heard during the same season at a New York and a Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Society concert. In 1883 he made a tour with the 
Kellogg Concert Company, and met with great success. 

Mr. Rhodes gave two violin recitals in Philadelphia last season 
‘and will give three more this season, the program of all five being 
entirely different, thus embracing a good part, but not exhausting, 
his very large repertory. Two recitals will also be given by 
Mr. Rhodes at Steck Hall, New York, this season, the first of 
which will take place on the 28th inst. Mr. Rhodes intends to 
teach the violin to a few select pupils in New York this season, 
and next year he will probably return to Europe to play in con- 
certs throughout Germany. 








FOREICN NOTES. 


++. The opening of the new Guildhall School of Music on 
the Thames Embankment, London, took place on December 9. 
The Lord Mayor officiated at the ceremony. 

..-Anton Rubinstein’s opera, “The Children of the 
Heath,” was lately performed for the first time at Cassel, and 
met with great success. The composer was present. 

.... The names of his chief works were inscribed on the 
pedestal of Berlioz’s statue in Paris, except ‘‘ L’Enfance du 
Christ,” which was omitted because the government objects to 
anything and everything relating to Christianity. 

«++eThe Society of the Friends of Music at Vienna will 
give on the 26th inst. a Beethoven concert, in which only works 
of that master will be performed and the proceeds of which are to 
be devoted to the erection of a monument on Beethoven’s grave. 

.«+.The publisher Siegel, of Leipsic, announces a work 
which will be useful for the organ classes in musical academies 
and schools, It is a collection in three volumes (easy, advanced 
and difficult) of choice pieces by the best old and modern organ 
composers. The pieces are arranged by such masters of the organ 
as Fink, of Esslingen, Fliigel, of Stettin, Gottschalg, of Weimar, 
Grell, of Berlin, Guilmant, of Paris, Herzog, of Erlangen, Mer- 
kel, of Dresden, and Rheinberger, of Munich ; and the whole 
series is edited by F. W. Sering, of Strasburg. 

«+++ The latest report concerning the new Gilbert- Sullivan 
operetta cancels the one which came immediately before. Now 
we are told that the piece deals with the days of George III. 
Act I. passes at a seaport ; the tenor appears as a gallant man-of- 
war's man, and the bass as an awful ghost to frighten the wits out 
of the unfortunate elderly lady, a counterpart of Xatisha. There 
is a gypsy lass in love with a baronet, who expiates his sins in 
death. ActII. is in the baronial castle, where the super- 
natural and the burlesque melodrama reign supreme, with 
gypsies, village maidens, press gangs and retainers to give 
lively choruses. The prevailing idea is to burlesque the growing 
power of melodrama on the stage. The name is not appointed, 
but the author has seven titles in his mind to choose from. 


....The Chevalier van Elewyck’s “Enregistreur” has 
been exhibited in Brussels, and pronounced by Mr. Gevaert a 
masterpiece of ingenuity. By means of a cylindrical roll of paper 
placed under the key-board of the organ or pianoforte, and printed 
on the Morse system by electricity in four different colors for the 
four ordinary octaves, it will now be possible for players to record 
anything which they may improvise on these instruments. It 
would, of course, be almost impossible to indicate complex time 
by such means, but the Chevalier has devised a method by which 
the player can mark the beginning of each measure on the roll of 
the ‘‘ Enregistreur,” and it is easy to reconstruct the time when 
the record comes to be translated. The practical success of the 
invention is proved by the fact that the Queen of the Belgians, 





who witnessed the first experiment in Seva « was able without 
assistance to read off the notes which had been registered by Van 
Elewyck’s musical telegraph. The apparatus is soon to be tried 
in Paris at Mr. Cavaillé-Coll’s establishment. 

.. We hear that Sardou demands 100,000 francs of the 
music publishers for the exclusive right to issue a partition of 
‘‘Patrie.” Itis true Mr. Paladilhe is the composer of the score of 
this opera, now in rehearsal, but Sardou is author of the libretto 
and he has taken it on himself to see that his coliaborateur’s inter- 
ests are duly protected. We understand that he has suggested to 
two or three publishers that either of them may have it for the sam 
indicated, to be paid at the rate of 1,000 francs for each of the first 
100 performances. He assumes that a piece which has been so 
successful as an historical melodrama will not fail to have a long 
run as anopera. The house of Choudens & Son offered him a big 
sum in cash for the exclusive right to publish the score, but it was 
declined. Twenty thousand dollars may sound like a large sum 
for an opera, but Gounod got that much for his ‘* Polyeucte.” 
The same composer was paid $13,200 for his ‘‘ Cinq Mars,” but at 
the commencement of his career he was glad enough ‘to get some- 
thing like $300 for ‘‘ Faust.” Schott, the music publisher of 
Mayence, paid Richard Wagner about $75,000 for the ‘‘Nibe- 
lungen,” but as that tetralogy consists of four distinct works 
Wagner did not receive as much as Sardou asks for ** Patrie.” 

...Dostojevsky’s impressive “Souvenirs de la Maison 
des Morts,” as the recent French translation is entitled, give 
some exceedingly interesting glimpses of Russian popular song. 
Describing a dramatic entertainment given in a Siberian prison 
by the mixed company of criminals and political victims there, 
Dostojevsky refers to the small orchestra which was formed 
among the convicts for the occasion. There were two violins, 
three balalafki (native stringed instruments, made by the /orgaés 
themselves), two guitars, a basque drum instead of the double 
bass, and two harmonicas. ‘‘ Truly,” says the writer, ‘‘ I had no 
idea till then what could be done with these popular instruments, 
coarse as they are. I was astonished ; the harmony, the execu- 
tion, but above all the expression and even the conception of the 
motive were so excellently rendered. I understood perfectly then, 
and for the first time, the supreme audacity and wild abandon 
which betray themselves in our popular dance airs and in our 
drinking songs.” In another place the writer says: ‘* The or- 
chestra attacks the famous dance 4amarinskaia. It begins quite 
softly (pianissimo), but little by little the motive develops itself 
and is reinforced, the time quickens and bold strokes resound 
on the planchette of the balalaiki. It is the Aamarinskaia in 
all its rapture. Glinka should have heard it played in our prison- 


house.” 








First Production of “Egmont.” 
T Paris, Manager Carvalho, at the Opéra Com- 
ique, on the 6th inst., scored a tremendous success with 
the production of “ Egmont.’’ This is the work which the 
present managers of the Grand Opera refused to produce 
after it had been accepted by their predecessors, and a law- 
suit resulted, in which it was decided that Messrs. Ritt and 
Gailbard were not bound by the acts of the late Mr. Vaucorbell. 
The idea of translating Goethe’s ‘‘ Egmont” into French occurred 
to Albert Wolff several years ago. One day when he and Mr. 
Salvayre were breakfasting together out at St. Germain, the 
chroniqueur of the Paris Figaro proposed to the composer that 
they should together make an opera out of the German tragedy. 
Salvayre consented, and as neither he nor Wolff could write poe- 
try, Albert Millaud was taken in to do the versification. This 
was four years ago, and the collaborateurs set to work. As fast 
as Wolff and Millaud handed him the words the musician com- 
posed the score. Salvayre’s method of composition was somewhat 
peculiar. He began by thinking over the morceau for some little 
while, in order to catch on toits character. Then he sat down 
to his piano and improvised an air. He was a splendid executant 
and a ready improvisor. When he felt inspired the notes rolled 
out from under his fingers light and lively, and danced along the 
measure with a sprightly rhythm which all at once changed to 
some grave and solemn strain not unlike that which marks the en- 
trance of the commander in the finale of Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Juan.” 
When he was improvising this way he did not concern himself 
about the motive of the morceau, but when he left the piano he put 
on his hat and went out for a walk. He used to say that the noise 
on the boulevard always seemed to him at such moments like a dis- 
tant echoof the air be had just been playing. As he walked along 
he repeated the words of the morceau to himself over and over 
again, went through the scene in which it is placed, acting it men- 
tally and presently a motive suggested itself, which he at once 
noted down in a little memorandum book prepared for the pur- 
pose. Then he went home, returned to the piano‘and developed 
the phrase, making it fit the air that he had previously impro- 
vised, which he then polished up in accordance with the rules 
of his art and brought into harmony with the general tone of 
the work to which it belongs. This is the way Salvayre com- 
posed ‘‘ Egmont.” He did not live to hear his work performed 
and to witness its success. As for the librettists, they have con- 
tented themselves with sticking as closely as possible to Goethe's 
poem. The plot and incidents of each scene and the personages 
are the same. The cast includes such artists as Talazac, who 
sang the title-role; Cobalet, Soulacroix, Fournetz, Miss Isaac 
and Miss Deschamp. In the first night’s performance Miss 
Isaac, as the heroine, C/aire, surpassed herself, and in the final 
duet with Zgmont she produced a tremendous effect. The 
opera is full of melody and impulsive passion, and will become 
the chief attraction of the musical season, 
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PERSONALS. 





MOZART AND PATTI.—Wouldn’t Mozart have enjoyed 
writing his prettiest for Adelina Patti ; she could have paid well, 
too, for the exclusive privilege, and Mozart would have had more 
happy carriage rides than any other boy.— Boston Traveler. 

GOUNOD,—Alfred de Musset's sister-in-law and executrix 
has wisely refused to allow Mr. Gounod, at the end of his career, 
to set to music ‘‘ On ne Badine pas avec )’Amour.” 





LiszT.—A subscription was about two months ago organ- 
ized in Germany to erect a tomb to Liszt. As the total amount does 
not exceed $250, the affair will probably be withdrawn. Teutonic 
hero worship does not interfere with the banking account. 

Sims REEVES.—Mr. Sims Reeves has, I believe, received 
an offer from an American manager to cross the Atlantic and 
give sixty performances of **‘ The Beggar’s Opera,” with a com- 
pany selected by himself. The offer will probably be declined, 
as in Mr. Sims Reeves’s present state of health it is always more 
or less uncertain whether he will be able to sing or not, and this 
uncertainty would probably be intensified in a new and unaccus- 
tomed climate.— London Figaro. 


Grove.—Sir George Grove has entirely recovered from 
his recent accident, and was present at a recent London Crystal 
Palace concert. Sir George had a very narrow escape. Two 
wheels of a cab passed over his arm, but the genial knight con- 
gratulates himself that the cab was not a heavy one, and that the 
driver had no fare. At any rate, in less than a week Sir George 
was up and about again. 


SULLIVAN.—It may not be generally known that Sir 
Arthur Sullivan is at present and has for some time past been 
occupied in composing a grand opera, entitled ‘* Mary Stuart,” 
the libretto of which is an adaptation of Schiller’s drama of that 
name, 

EMIL SAUER.—Emil Sauer, one of the most promising of 
the younger pianists of Germany, has been giving some piano re- 
citals at the Berlin Sing Academy. The musical critics of the 
German capital are unanimous in their praise of the artist’s won- 
derful technic and fine musicianly conception. 

WACHTEL.—Theodore Wachtel, the great tenor, is slowly 
recovering from an almost fatal attack of pneumonia. As soon 
as it can be done with safety, he will be transported to Italy, 
where he is to spend the rest of the winter. A few weeks ago he 
received a box of Rhenish grapes as a token of esteem from a 
Coblentz hack-driver. 

BENOIT JOUVIN.—The death is announced of Benoit 
a respected Parisian musical critic and chronicler. He 
was seventy-seven years old. His articles signed ‘* Bénédict ” in 
the Figaro and his contributions to the Presse and the Ménestre/ 
were the literary works by which he was best known for many 
Mr. Jouvin wrote a gossipy ‘‘ Study on Auber,” which 
was published as a separate volume, but which is of little value 
except as a record of incidents and dates in the composer’s 


Jouvin, 


years. 


career. 


BROCH.—Miss Jenny Broch, formerly of the Imperial 
Opera, Vienna, who was so signally successful in the recent 
Italian opera season at the Theatre;Royal, Manchester, has been 
engaged by Mr. J. H. Mapleson for his forthcoming Italian 
opera season in London. The locality’ of Mr. Mapleson’s next 
operatic enterprise in London has not yet been finally fixed upon ; 
but there are reasons for believing that it will eventually be 
found at Covent Garden, 


HUNTINGTON-LA BLACHE-DE LUSSAN.—The Peoria 
(Ill.) Zvanseript of the 11th inst. contains what appears to be an 
interview with Agnes Huntington, who makes an attack on Miss 
LaBlache and Miss Zelie de Lussan, the prima donna of the 
Boston Ideal Opera Company, who fainted on the stage during 
a performance in that city from nervous excitement, as a re- 
sult of the attack. At the close of the performance the entire 
company was assembled on the stage and addressed by the 
manager, who asked if anyone present sympathized with Miss 
Huntington's attack. An emphatic ‘* No” from everyone pres- 
Manager Foster began proceedings against 
Miss Huntington laying damages at $10,000. Miss Hunting- 
ton was formally discharged from the company last Saturday 
evening. 

WHAT BADEAU SAYS OF GRANT.—In the same way 
he was utterly deaf to music. He never knew one tune from 
He thought he could tell ‘‘ Hail to the Chief,” it was 
played so often for him, but if it was changed to ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle” he did not know the difference. I often heard him say 
at balls he could dance very well if it wasn’t for the music; that 
always put him out.— Zhe 7ridbune. 

J. K. PAINE.—Prof. J. K. Paine has completed his grand 
opera libretto, and it is said that its action takes place in the 
twelfth century, with a moated castle of that date as the scene. 
The soprano role, it is said, will call for a singer familiar with the 
musical instruments in use by the ladies of the time, and there 
are said to be abundant opportunities for display in the scenery 
and costumes of the stage settings. 

Louis C, ELSOn’s LECTURES,—Mr. Louis C. Elson, the 
well-known Boston musician, teacher and critic, has begun a 
course of lectures on musical topics at the New England Con- 
servatory, which promises to be of unusual interest. The sec- 
ond of the course was given recently in Sleeper Hall, the sub- 
ject being ‘‘ History of English Song.” The irfiuence of the 


ent was the answer, 


another. 




















different kings of England was discussed at. some length. A 
picture of England under Charles II. showed that the ‘‘ Merrie 
Monarch” was very un-British in his style of merriment. Charles 
II. himself was a good singer and dancer, but hated fugal or 
learned music. ‘ Past Three o’Clock”—a song given in the 
“* Music of the Centuries”’ last spring—is a good example of the 
music of his day. He also hired musicians at a great salary, but 
often neglected to pay them, and it is an actual fact that f 
the best harper in the world, died of starvation while in his 
employ. 

Public concerts and opera began in England in the time of 
Charles II. (1656). Concerts began at inns. The first public 
concert-room was opened in 1680. Pepy’s diary gives a good ac- 
count of the growth of music in his time. In Queen Anne’s time 
we find the French tastes which had crept in superseded by sturdier 
English ones. The songs became chiefly satirical and political. 

Mr. Elson reviewed closely the influence of Swift, Carey and 
Addison on English song. Shakespeare’s fondness for music is 
shown throughout his writings. Many passages were quoted to 
show this. The reign of Elizabeth was glorious in possessing 
Shakespeare. His influence was not confined to the songs intro- 
duced in his plays, nor to his musical allusions ; but his poems in- 
spired later composers to song-writing as well. 

The warlike spirit of the Roundhead period was felt in the 
music of that period. Standard English ballads prove that the 
Britons still have a decided taste in music. But while there are 
many composers who write charming arias and ballads, they are 
no longer absolutely characteristic, and in this century, if the 
English folk-song is not actually dead, it is certainly taking a long 
sleep. 

Mr. Elson’s next lecture will be on to-morrow afternoon, at 
three o'clock. The subject will be *‘ Scotch Songs and Ballads.” 

Amy SHERWIN.—The Eastbourne Review has the fol- 
lowing criticism on Miss Amy Sherwin’s singing : 

Another unqualified success was the singing of Miss Amy Sherwin, whose 
strong, sweet soprano is veritably a glorious voice. Her execution, too, is re- 
markably good, and well qualified to succeed in the difficult songs down to 
her name. Ganz’s** Dear Bird of Winter” was redemanded, when Miss 
Sherwin gave an amusing song, the refrain of which was ‘‘Is it anybody's 
business ?"’ 

CARD FROM Mrs. ROSEWALD.—Mrs, Julie Rosewald, 
of San Francisco, publishes the following card : 

Having been informed that there 1s a prevailing opinion in musical circles 
of this city that Miss Carrie Millzner (the successful débutante at the Millie 
Hirshfield concert) has studied abroad, I take this method, in justice to my- 
self, to state that Miss Millzner has never been out of the State of Califor- 
nia, that she began her vocal and dramatic studies with me in February, 
1885, and has been under my sole training ever since. Juiie Rosewavp. 

1524 California-st., December 1, 1886. 

We can state that Mrs. Rosewald is one of the most accomplished 
vocal teachers on the Pacific Coast. 
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Miss Fannie Hirsch sings in Washington on Decem- 
ber 28. 
Route ‘of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club this week : 
To-day, Newburgh, N. Y.; 16th, Syracuse (Apollo Club); 17th, 
Utica ; 18th and 20th, Syracuse ; 21, Seneca Falls. 
At his organ recital at Chickering Hall last Friday 
afternoon, Mr. John White played Bach’s prelude and fugue in 
A major, Vol. II., No. 3; Hiandel’s concerto in D, arranged 
by Lux ; Saint Saens’s rhapsodie, No.2; Mendelssohn's sonata, 
No. 2, and Thiele’s concertsatz in C minor. 
The second concert of Mr. Edmund Neupert’s pupils 
was given at Steinway Hall last Thursday afternoon. The pupils 
who were heard on this occasion were Misses Dyas Flanagan, in 
Mozart’s fantasia in C minor (with the second piano addition by 
Grieg) ; Jenny Ulimann, with the first movement of Beethoven’s 
G major concerto; Juliette Jonas, in a movement from the Saint- 
Saéns G minor concerto; little Caecilie Schiller (by request), in 
a repetition of her previous charming performance of the two last 
movements from Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto ; Dyas Flana- 
gan again in the first movement of the Schumann concerto, and 
Master Edward O'Callaghan in the B flat minor scherzo, by 
Chopin. The newly-heard pupils showed the same good effects 
of efficient and thorough teaching that distinguished the efforts of 
those who played at the first concert, and were extensively no- 
ticed in a former issue of this journal. 
At Chickering Hall yesterday afternoon Mr. Her- 
mann Carri gave a piano ,recital. The program, with the ex- 
ception of Jensen’s ‘* Wanderbilder,” was made up of hobbies 
which virtuosi have ridden for years. Mr. Carri’s performance 
was uninteresting whenever it escaped being decidedly bad, and 
the audience cannot by the wildest stretch of imagination be said 
to have made up in enthusiasm what it lacked in point of numbers. 
Pieces by Beethoven, Chopin, Schubert and Brahms are always 
listened to with delight when the player has either something 
new to say or when he displays a remarkable amount of enthu- 
siasm or virtuosity. Mr. Carri’s performances, however, were 
nearly at all times lacking in technical clearness, in intellectual 
strength and in warmth of sentiment. Of physical power there 
was an amazing abundance, and it was not surprising when, after 
a protracted pause, a gentleman announced ‘‘that owing to an 
accidental injury to one of his fingers Mr. Carri was under re 
pairs.” —Herald, December ro, 

——tThe Douste Sisters appeared to better advantage at 
their second piano recital at Chickering Hall, Tuesday afternoon 
of last week, than they had done at their first recital. The 























pieces for two pianos they play always sound rather ** muddy,” 
because both young ladies are deficient in their use of the loud 
pedal, but Miss Louise’s rendering of Schumann's ‘‘ Etudes Sym- 
phoniques” was withal a rather creditable performance, and little 
Miss Jeanne prattled down Haydn's dainty menuet in G major 
and Scholtz’s ‘‘ Springbrunnen” in the same key in a very pretty 
and effective manner. Rubinstein’s E flat ‘* Romance” from the 
“* Miniatures,” however, which was rendered between the above- 
named two trifles, lacked breadth of tone and conception as well 
as feeling. The performers were heartily applauded by a very 
small assemblage of ladies, who had braved the snow-storm, and 


among whom we noticed as especially enthusiastic listeners the» 


widow of the late Dr. Damrosch and her charming young 
daughters. 

——A writer in the Evening Post makes the following 
sensible remarks on King Marke’s behavior in the Second act of 
“* Tristan and Isolde ” : 

I wish here to dispute an opinion of Mr. Gustav Kobbé regarding Xing 
Marke in“ Tristan and Isolde.” He says in a published analysis: “ It 
seems inexplicable, even in view of 77istan's former services to the Xing, that 
Marke, instead of drawing his sword and slaying the knight who betrayed 
his honor, should indulge in a philosophical rigmarole concerning the nature 
of Tristan's guilt. This is unquestionably an error from a dramatic point of 
view. We cannot sympathize with Marée,we cannot honor him for his forbear- 
ance. From the dpojnt of hood he is a garrulous fool.” This isa 
harsh criticism of a very beautiful character, King Marke is an old man, 
and it is his honor that is wounded and not so much his love. Hetells 7ris- 
tan that when the ‘gucen had died he would not marry again, for he wished 
Tristan to be heir to the kingdom, to all, as he was heir to the love of the old 
King. 7ristan says that King Marke must marry, or he willylea vee 
court. Tokeep 7ristan near him King Marke consents, and vy +4 ish 
bride. She is beautiful, and she cheers the life of the King. Marke, how-" 
ever, does not love her as he loves 7ristan, and when he finds that 7ristan 
has betrayed him, the blow to his pride and honor and to his great love for 
Tristan utterly overcomes him. Feelings of revenge disappear before the 
intense sorrow which 7ristan’s action causes him. He chides 7ristan, 
knowing the words will bring home his dishonor to the knight ; and then, as 
if half understanding thes Tristan was under a spell, he asks who can dis- 
close the * plai rated cause of all these woes.” With the 
exception of Kurwenai, ‘the character is the most beautiful in the opera. 

A special dispatch to the Denver News from Lead- 
ville, Col., brings tidings of the death in the latter town on last 
Wednesday of Mr. Giuseppe Operti, well known in this country 
for the last fifteen years and upward as a composer, virtuoso and 
orchestral leader. Mr. Operti was musical director of the *‘ Clio” 
troupe this season. He succumbed, according to the dispatch 
just referred to, to congestion of the lungs. He came to this 
country some seventeen or eighteen years ago under engagement 
to Messrs. Jarrett and Palmer, whose fairy spectacles, ‘* The 
Black Crook,” ‘‘ The White Fawn,” were crowding in turn 
Niblo’s Garden. As leader of the orchestra and composer he 
remained with these enterprising managers for a long while, 
writing all of the incidental music required for their productions 
and superintending the representation of the spectacles from the 
conductor’s desk. Previous to coming to the United States Mr, 
Operti made himself a name in Italy through one or two operas, 
through many detached pieces of vocal music, and through his 
talent as a pianist, which secured for him the title of ‘‘ Pianist 
to King Victor Emmanuel.” Although the best part of his life 
was passed in connection with semi-theatrical enterprises, his 
aims as a composer were high and his work was far superior in 
many instances to the plays and performers for whom it was pre 
pared. In private life Mr. Operti was a most amiable and 
mable gentleman. He was aged about sixty-twe-years. 
Operti leaves a family, and one of his sons has already won 
reputation as an artist and caricaturist. 
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——Mr. Emilio Agramonte announces a fortnightly series 
of subscription matinees at Chickering Hall for the purpose of 
introducing the works of modern composers, both native and for- 


of which are new or comparatively unknown to the general pub. 
lic. The program for the first concert, which took place last 
Wednesday, was as follows: 


Preludium, Romanza and Scherzo from Suite...............202--000- F. Ries 
Messrs, Agramonte and Hasselbrink. 


6 OE Se Cee Leth Mah -vonngectones E. A. McDowell 
4. ** Du liebst mich nicht”’....... 
Mr. Carl Dufft 
Pt ere Pree rae Te 
6. “* Adieu” (mew). ........6.eeees t ibe dT hist cdkoapetoetas Whee Lacome 
c. “ Un Bal d’Oiseaux”.......... 
Miss Gertrude Franklin. 
Go Du bint who cine Dime ice eve sie Rieke Soeed eet oes Liszt 
4. “ Nachtlied ” (mew),..........+ 
Yate B ishiins sane atoxtheae E. A. MacDowell 
Mr. Theodore Toedt. 
A PT) UT TT TEP th Peete ete ere o+eeee Liszt 


Miss Emily Winant, 
Andante e Canzonetta from Concerto. ...........2..seeesees ses cone Godard 
Mr. Carlos Hasselbrink, 





The programs will be interpreted by leading well-knows” _ 
artists, and will consist of vocal and instrumental numbers, many ~ 






























Pe | Be ET eT po eee eee eer ey 44.58 ...F. Ries 
4. ** Maiden’s Song’’.........++.5 
greed a Minesti sy E orsen> canaapsns cgnaabnebana: tan J. Raff 
G. * Kar Regaes Vewpoinna ii... de ieit eee sbeebs eee hae «+++. Rossini 
Miss Franklin. 
b. tha Bheets isis. ee RVR RRA AAS Godard — 
6. SBgaens 8 iiise' Liv ivies 
ps serrodinhma ey ieeante |. soparatanne neces seaens G. W, Chadwick 
(Cc d for and dedi d to Mr. Toedt.) 
Mr. Toedt, 
a. **’Tis Sad to Die”’.........455 
Diqearteee oe f Sah ny catnae ...+.Van der Stucken 
TR BR i cic sctnhansevasuacbensacaes obaeceseqnen ochaccas Godard 
Miss Winant. 
a.**Das Rosenland’’ (new)..........+ WhewsabsVees ove E, A. MacDowell 
6. * Sweet Lassie’’.. .......+ sinambinade age Wiha asco nite pines ibe -».Godard 
Mr. Dufft, 
Quartet (MEW). ..... csecerecevecsvevecevesececesorses: - Chadwick 


Misses Franklin and Winant, Mesers. Toedtand ‘Dufit, 
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~The Arion male chorus will give their annual concert 
at Steinway Hall next Sunday night, under the direction of Mr. 
Van der Stucken, when they will have the assistance of Miss 
Anna Lankow, Ovide Musin and Franz Remmertz. An interest- 
ing program has been prepared for the occasion. 

——tThe subscription for the three Seidl concerts is open 
now at Steinway Hall, and is progressing most favorably. Our 
readers should not forget that these concerts will be among the 
foremost of the season, and that they should avail themselves 
early of the opportunity to procure good seats. The first concert 

_will be given on Thursday night, the 23d inst., at Steinway Hall. 

—— Our Lockport correspondent writes: “‘ The Bennett 

Moulton Opera Company, No. 1, played to crowded houses all 
of this week, giving the best of satisfaction. Repertory: ‘ Bo- 
hemian, Girl,’.‘ Mikado,’ ‘ Pirates of Penzance,’ ‘ Girofle-Girofla,’ 
* Olivette’ and ‘ Queen’s Lace Handkerchief.’ Efforts are being 
made to secure the services of the Buffalo Philharmonic Society 
in a series of concerts.” 

Mr. Jules Jordan, the well-known tenor, has recently 
composed a number of beautiful songs, which have been published 
by Schirmer & Co., in New York. One of the songs is entitled 
** Love’s Philosophy,” and is written in a charming style to the 
well-known words of Shelley. Another song, which is equally 
pleasing and attractive, is entitled ‘‘A Venetian Serenade.”— 
Boston Home Journal. 

At the annual election of officers of the Musical Mutual 
Protecti¥e Union, which took place at their hall, 64 East Fouarth- 
st., on last Thursday, the independent ticket carried the day, 
beating the two so-called Union tickets. In consequence of this 
Alexander Bremer will be president of the association, W. H. 
Anstead, secretary, and Jacob Mollach treasurer for the coming 
year. The union then voted for the abolishment of their organ, 
the American Musician, the publication of which had cost them 
something like $4,000 a year. It decided also to withdraw from 
the National Association of Musicians, on the ground that its own 
members while traveling have to pay a bonus to the branches in 
whose jurisdiction they play, 

Tuesday evening, November 30, and Wednesday 
evening, December 1, Mr. Clarence Eddy gave two recitals in 
Grinnell, Ia. He was assisted by Miss Ettie Butler. A glance 
at any of Mr. Eddy’s programs will show the reason of the suc- 
cess of his organ recitals. There are few better Bach players in 
the country. What is to many formal scholasticism becomes in 
his rendition alive with intellectual significance. Mr, Eddy does 
not, however, shut himself within the limits of a school that was 
of necessity narrow. Orchestral works of the most polychro- 
matic type, fantasies of the bravura sort that serve to show the 
resources of his instrument, light sketches and transcriptions 
lend to his programs a variety that insures popularity. —Chicago 
Tribune. 

——Mr. William Gericke, the eminent conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Society, informed us personally last week that 
he has no intention of coming to New York with his orchestra for 
the three concerts formerly announced to be given ‘‘on the invi- 
tation of Mr. Theodore Thomas, and the success of which is 
guaranteed by the National Opera Company.” The first one of 

leSe three concerts was to have taken place at Steinway Hall last 

3 ae and as the date was reserved for Mrs. Thurber, that estim- 
able lady will, of course, be charged with the amount of the hall 
rent for this as well as for the next two dates, on which said con- 
cérts will not take place. Under these circumstances the National 

Company, of course, are released from their guarantee of 

“Hii success of these concerts, which at present seems a very good 
thing for them, as just’ now it would appear that that company 
may have great difficulty in guaranteeing their own financial 
success. 

The interest which Mr. Van der Stucken’s project to 
give concerts of American music in Europe excites in London is evi- 
denced by the fact that the A/usical World of November 13, of 
which Dr. Hueffer is editor, quotes, with comments, the letter to 
this journal in which the plan was proposed. We now learn that 
steps have actually been taken, and that before the end of the next 
London season Mr, Van der Stucken will give at least two con 
certs in that city in which only compositions by American musi- 
cians will be performed, an American pianoforte will be played 
by an American, and that the vocalist as well as the conductor, 
Mr. Van der Stucken, will be American. 

_ The enterprise is one that ought to enlist the sympathy of 

» every music-lover who is also patriot enough to want the Ameri- 
can movement to succeed. The concerts, we are convinced, will 
receive kind and-serious consideration from the musicians, critics 
and public of London.— 7ridune, December 10 








....The Norwich Festival programs have now, it is 
said, practically been chosen. The two novelties I have already 
“announced wi!l be Mr. Mancinelli’s short oratorio, ‘* Isaiah,” 
and an oratorio ‘‘ Olivet” (not ‘* Olivette”), by Messrs. J. Ben- 
“nett and Bottesini. Besides these we are to be promised ‘‘ Mes- 
siah,” “‘ Lobgesang,” ‘Golden Legend,” Cherubini’s Fourth 
Mass, Dvordk’s ‘*Stabat Mater,” and Saint-Saéns’s Psalm xii. 
‘The Norwich committee, who have done good work for English 
music in the past, evidently believe that a reaction is about to set 
im against native composers. I trust and believe that they will 
' prove mistaken. The experiment of engaging an unknown vocal- 
ist, inexperienced in oratorio, as prima donna will not be repeated. 
Mrs, Albani will head the list of vocalists, and Mr. Randegger, 
who won golden opinions during the last two festivals, will again 
be conductor.—London Figaro, 





Opera in German. 
HE first production of “ Faust” this season at the 
Metropolitan Opera-Housé,*on Wednesday night last, at- 
tracted a large audience, which heard the following cast interpret 
Gounod’s work in German : 
PE Bs i ind cb Giede bbe Gods 120. 5 6du eden te cepanan Ged afte oge Mr, Alvary 


Mephistopheles..... O06ee @wocdddh bdaieindEbb's 000) doccwsecedgecces Mr. Fischer 
Valentine 


dertook to write music for the whole comedy; yet everybody knows how 
beautifully the spirit of the play is expressed, and how the entr'acte inci- 
dental music and melodrama preserve the spirit of the exquisite overture 
whose first chords from the wind-choir, like 
* The horns of elf-land faintly blowing,” 

usher us at once into the fairy-haunted wood. In another moment the fancy 
is taken captive by the gambols of the sprites, which cease only to give way 
to an amusing yet always musical characterization of Budly Bottom. The 
intermezzo, anxious and agitated, follows the second act and first shows us 
the alarmed search of Her -#ia for her truant lover, and then, with a merry 
leap into the major, introduces the ‘‘hempen homespuns’’ who open the 





While the respective singers sang their roles with usual merit, 
there seemed to have been no special force or character in the 
individual representations. Miss Lehmann sang exceptionally 
well, but we doubt whether Margaretha is a role compatible with 
the stature of the lady or the ruggedness of her style, especially 
when Faust is in the hands of a singer such as Alvary is. 

The opera was produced with elaborate scenic effects, the bal- 
let and costumes were attractive ; but despite this the perform- 
ance lacked vigor and inspiration, which must be attributed to 
the conductor’s inability to do justice to the work. 

It would be unfair to make any comparisons between a conduc- 
tor of universal fame like Anton Seidl and a young man like 
Mr. Walter Damrosch, who appears to be ambitious to conduct 
great operas ; yet at the same time his attention should be called 
to the fact that even when a man has arrived at that point where 
the mere technical act of conducting an orchestra and opera has 
reached a high degree of perfection, a point by no means yet 
within hailing distance with Mr. Damrosch, he must become inti- 
mately acquainted with the score of the operas or works he is to 
conduct if he hopes to conduct them properly. 

Anton Seidl has demonstrated again that time-beating is not 
conducting, and, notwithstanding this demonstration, we found 
last Wednesday night, in the same spot where Seidl conducts, an 
opera conducted on the old basis of time-beating, and this could 
not be avoided, for Mr, Damrosch, who had not studied his score, 
was obliged, in order to perform the simple feat of time-beating, 
to keep his eyes carefully on each and every measure of the score. 
Mechanical work of that nature is not artistic, and consequently 
not inspiring, either for the artist, the members of the orchestra, 
or the intelligent auditor. 

The conscientious labor bestowed upon an operatic score by a 
man like Seidl should be an incentive to each and every conductor 
or musician, and had young Mr. Damrosch been animated by the 
same glorious spirit of devotion to the art which characterizes the 
work of the conductor of the Metropolitan Opera-House we 
might have had a performance on Wednesday night which would 
have added credit to the young man’s reputation. 

The rest of the week offered nothing but repetitions of works 
formerly and extensively noticed in these columns, and therefore 
need no further comment. On Friday night ‘‘ Tannhduser” was 
again given before a crowded house with the same cast as hereto- 
fore. The Saturday matinee of ‘* Faust” was also well attended, 
the performance resembling in every detail the one described 
above. On Monday night of this week ‘‘ The Queen of Sheba ” 
again drew a large audience. 

The success of ‘* Tristan and Isolde” has been so great that 
at one time the Metropolitan Opera-House management had de- 
termined to postpone ‘* Siegfried” until next season, ‘* Tristan ” 
being so sure of a prosperous run. But ‘‘ Siegfried” having 
been promised to the public, the management has decided to 
bring it out after January. ‘* Merlin” has been postponed until 
after the holidays, when ‘‘ Die Meistersinger ” will also be given, 
** Tristan” is such a strain cn the artists that it will not be played 
this week, but it will be performed Monday and Saturday of next. 
The Wagner operas this week—for one of the officials at the 
house informs us that it is so evident that the public is not satis- 
fied with one Wagner performance a week that the management 
has been obliged to accede to its wishes—will be ** Lohengrin ” to- 
night and ‘‘ Tannhduser” at the Saturday matinee, while on Fri- 
day night ‘* Faust” will have its third hearing. 








The Symphony Society. 
R. WALTER DAMROSCH’S anxiety to be the 
first to perform Brahms’s fourth symphony in the United 
States has led him into the commission of an act which musicians 
will find it extremely difficult to forgive him. He brought the 
symphony out last Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, but 
the reading was so faulty and the playing of the orchestra so in- 
different that the work suffered much in the opinion of the pub- 
lic. It deserved a better fate, and we are glad for the sake of a 
beautiful and dignified composition and the lofty reputation of 
its author, that the symphony is to be heard under other auspices 
before the season is over. We do not believe that the work has 
so much spontaneity and inspiration in it as the composer’s first 
symphony in C minor, but it is distinctively Brahmsian in the 
lucidity of its treatment and the originality of its themes. It is 
also extremely interesting rhythmically, but we would prefer to 
hear the symphony under more favorable circumstances before 
discussing its merits. 

In addition to the symphony, Mendelssohn's music to ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” was performed, the connecting por- 
tions oi the comedy being read by Mr. George Riddle. 

Concerning this music it may not be out of place to quote some 
of Mr. Krehbiel’s remarks in a discussion of “ Between Acts 
Music” in his ‘** Review of the Musical Season,” published last 
spring. Mr. Krehbiel says; 

Mendelssohn wrote the overture to Shakespeare's fairy drama when he was 
a lad of sixteen, and it was not until seventeen years afterward that be un- 





ding act. The ‘* Wedding March,” which follows the fourth act, 
foreshadows the double marriage in the fifth, which is the outcome of all 
this “ excellent fooling,”’ just as the march inC major preludes the entrance 
of the Spanish troops in ** Egmont.’’ 

It would be an excellent thing if some enterprising manager 
would bring out Shakespeare’s comedy in fine style, with all of 
Mendelssohn’s music, in order that his colleagues might be in- 
structed in the real purposes of incidental music for the drama. 
Our theatre music is in a most depraved state, and we would like 
to see Mendelssohn’s music perform the mission to which it is so 
capitally adapted. 








Symphonic Concert. 
R. VAN DER STUCKEN, the able and ener- 
getic young conductor, is meeting with decided success in 
his new undertaking, the ‘‘Symphonic Concerts.” The second 
one of the series was given at Chickering Hall last Thursday 
night before a large, fashionable and highly enthusiastic audience, 
when the following most interesting program was rendered. 
Suite Symphonique, op. 17 J. L. Nicodé 
Orchestra, 

“* The Shepherds on the Lawn,” from “* The Nativity,” op. 38... J. K. Paine 
Miss Earle, Mrs, Bulkley Hills, Mr. Toedt, Mr. Heinrich, chorus and or- 
chestra. 

Second concerto for pianoforte in F minor, op. 2t........... -+++++ F. Chopia 
Mr. Alexander Lambert. 

“The Flight into Egypt,’ from ** The Childhood of Christ,” 
H, Herlioz 


Overture, “ Farewell of the Shepherds,” ** The Repose of the Holy Family.” 
Mr. Theo. Toedt, chorus and orchestra. 
Scherzo, from fourth concerto in D minor, op. 102 
Mr, A. Lambert. 


Overture, ** Egmont,”’ op. 84......- --seeseeeeceeeceeeeees L. Van Beethoven 

The Nicodé suite in B minor is a very pretty and interesting 
work, and though scored for small orchestra (no brass except two 
horns) is very effective. The theme and variations in G major, 
which form the slow movement, are for cbvious reasons dedicated 
‘*to the shades of Beethoven,” to whom they originally owe their 
invention and the manner of their thematic treatment. The varia- 
tion in B minor holds the middle, however, between a Beethoven 
funeral march and a Liszt czardas. The last variation starting in 
B major and ending in G is written as a violin solo, and was ad- 
mirably played by Mr. Gustav Dannreuther, the concert-master 
of Mr. Van der Stucken’s orchestra. The freshest and most origi- 
nal movement is the last one in B minor, which alike with its 
three predecessors and the remaining orchestral numbers and ac- 
companiments, was very weli executed under Mr. Van der Stucken’s 
genial conductorship. 

The excerpt from Mr. Paine’s ‘‘ Nativity” is rather pretty, but 
lacks originality and power. It was well sung by the solo quartet, 
as well as by Mr. Van der Stucken’s chorus. The same may be 
said of the rendering of the second part, entitled ‘' The Flight 
into Egypt,” from Hector Berlioz’s biblical trilogy, ‘* The Child- 
hood of Christ.” The fragment is peaceful and pastoral in inven- 
tion and orchestration, but offers little else for critical comment. 

Of all the piano concertos in existence the two Chopin con- 
certos are the least adapted to Mr. Lambert's style or touch. The 
latter is hard and dry and the former not poetic. The pianist’s 
rendering of the F minor concerto could therefore not be satis- 
factory to musical minds and ears. The Littolff scherzo was 
much more creditably performed, as this show-piece only needs a 
crisp and evenly developed technic, of which Mr. Lambert is the 
possessor. He pleased the public and was heartily applauded. 


H. Littolf 








Dinner to Anton Seidl. 
T will be remembered that last year the musical 
critics of this city united in tendering a complimentary din- 
ner to Mr. Anton Seidl in commemoration of his wonderful pro- 
duction of the “ Meistersinger.” ‘The affair, which was fully 
reported at the time in these columns, was such a success that it 
was resolved this year to notice in like manner his even greater 
achievement of giving a musically ideal performance of ‘* Tris- 
tan” after rehearsals lasting less than two weeks. Accordingly, 
last Thursday evening fifteen hungry individuals, fourteen of 
them in a very admiring state of mind, sat down toa Hoffman 
House dinner, served in the ‘* English” room of that hotel. Among 
the invited guests were Mr. Aibert Niemann, Mr. Edmund C, 
Stanton, Mr. William Steinway and Mr. Carl Schurz. Mr. H. 
E. Krehbiel, of the 77idune, presided, and did so in his happiest 
vein, being never at a loss for a quick answer or a happy sugges- 
tion that kept the stream of conversation rolling steadily on in a 
boisterous current of wit and hilarity. 

Most of the speeches were made in German, and considerable 
amusement was had at the expense of one critic, who, in making 
his first attempt in that direction, tried to translate American 
slang literally into German. Mr. Schurz spoke most entertain- 
ingly of his acquaintance with Wagner at the time they!were 
both exiles from Germany in Switzerland, shortly after the'tevo- 
lution of 1848. Referring to the master’s music, Mr. Schurz 
said most forcibly that the reason it affected listeners so power- 
fully, laymen equally with musicians, was because it was free 
from every trace of artificiality and spoke directly to one’s heart 
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in the language of the elements—of Nature. In a word, it was 
Truth. 

After Mr. Schurz Mr. William Steinway spoke of the influence of 
Germany on the musical progress of America, and referred in detail 
to the various attempts that had been made to introduce German 
opera prior to the present one inaugurated by Dr. Damrosch, and 
so successfully carried on by the genius of Mr. E. C. Stanton and 
Mr. Anton Seidl in their respective fields: 

Speaking for the latter enterprise, Mr. Stanton said that, while 
he preferred to let Mr. Seidl defend himself against the compli- 
ments of the critics on the artistic results attained, he felt called 
on to say a few words about the managerial success involved. 
‘*This season,” he said, ‘‘is already far in advance of last 
year’s. Not only are the receipts much larger, as might have 
been expected from the rise in prices, but the books show that the 
average numerical attendance is considerably ahead of last year’s. 
It now costs the stockholders only $1.50 a seat to give German 
opera as it is given this year at the Metropolitan. It is my belief 
that eventually I shall succeed in giving German opera so that it 
will not cost the stockholders a cent except the interest on their 
investment, which, of course, would still run even if they shut 
the house up. 

** German opera, or opera sung, for the present atleast, in Ger- 
man, and which I hope will always be interpreted in its present 
spirit, is now a fixture in New York. It is possible that in seven 
or eight years the people may demand opera sung in English. If 
they do we can give it to them. Wecould produce an opera sung 
in English in two weeks from to-day with our present artists. 
But I believe that for the present the question of the language in 
which operas are to be sung is of secondary importance. The 
spirit of their performance is the principal thing, and that spirit 
can only be obtained to-day from German artists. As for Wag- 
ner, it is of course impossible to look for proper performances 
of his works to-day from any but German artists, and Wagner has 
been and will be the backbone of our repertory. The hold his 
works have obtained on the public is tome wonderful, They draw 
larger and larger houses every year, and the climax has been 
capped this year by the performance of ‘Tristan.’ That its 
success would be so immediate I had no idea, for it is usually 
considered the most difficult of all Wagner’s works to appreciate. 

‘Contrary to my expectation, however, it aroused immediate 
enthusiasm not only in the public but in the box-holders, 
whom it carried completely by storm. The result of its success 
has been that we are now discussing the advisability of giving the 

Gétterdiimmerung ’ in addition to ‘ Siegfried’ toward the end 
of the season.” 

Mr. Stanton’s remarks were, of course, received with great 
applause, and he had to submit to enough compliments during 
the rest of the evening to make a ‘‘ bolder and a badder man” 
than himself hang his head with maiden modesty. 

The toast “Albert Niemann as 77istan” was replied to by the great 
singer himself, and its companion, *‘ Lilli Lehmannas /so/de,” was 
answered by Mr. E. J. Levey. Mr. Otto Floersheim made some sug- 
gestive remarks concerning the future of American music and Mr. 
H. T. Finck had, as usual, something new and original to say con- 
cerning ‘‘ Wagner, the Philosopher.” Speeches were also made by 
Messrs. S. S, Sandford, Udo Brachvogel and P, G. Hubert, J. 
To the last named gentleman were due the thanks of the com- 
pany for the admirable arrangements made concerning the 
dinner. 

gpg ty the fact that the first cork was popped at 
seven P. M., it was F riday morning before anyone suggested rising 
—a fact which may | be taken j as a measure of the enjoyment. 





National Onell Company Affairs. 
HERE is considerable excitement in the ranks of 
the National Opera Company and daily papers are full of 
explanations and interviews, some of them contradictory. 

Manager McVicker, of Chicago, attached all the scenery of the 
company except that of “ Aida” last, Monday to cover a claim 
based on what Mr. McVicker asserts is a breach of contract. He 
says he wants $7,000. 

Mrs. Thurber is in Chicago in relation to this important affair. 

President Roosevelt of the Metropolitan Opera-House denies 
that the National Company is to be merged with the Metropolitan. 

Miss Lotta Pinner has sued the National Opera Company for 
breach of contract. 

Mr. De Vivo, manager of Mrs. Fursch-Madi, threatens to ex- 
pose all the inner workings of the rings that exist in the National 
Opera Company. He claims that Miss Juch controls both 
Theodore Thomas and Manager Hock. 

This is the latest as we go to press. 








A church organist in a Pennsylvania town, all bent with 
age, at the wedding of an antique belle whom he knew years 
before, astonished everybody by playing a fantasia on the air, 
‘* When You and I were Young.” This is about as good as a 
Detroit organist, who trilled, ‘‘I Am a Pirate King,” as the 
deacon was taking up the collection.”—Grand hs ocx (Mich.) 
Telegram. 

Some ladies at Vienna lately entertained an American 
prima donna at lunch, and in an omelet she was asked to serve 
site found $2,000, the result of a concert for her benefit. The ex- 
périence of some other actors with eggs is rarely so satisfactory.— 
Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

A young lady in Boston, who was taking music lessons, 
said to her teacher: ‘‘ These notes are Chicago.” Utterly 
amazed, the teacher replied, ‘* Staccato, my dear,” 


Chicago Items. 
Cuicaco, December 11. 
HE twenty-sixth concert of the Artists’ Concert Club, of 
Chicago, took place at the Madison Street Theatre, Tuesday after- 
noon, December 7, was well attended, and the following program was intelli- 


gently interpreted : 
Sy, PURO, wulbn tek BE ember, 5 oa Sac ekae bes sc cbsvnccbbases cbudbocccins Raff 
Miss A my Fa 
* wea der Wehmuth,” (“ "The Luxury of 
COU SOME” Joon ococonthdwiaiauibasevshseseentsese Beethoven 
—~ “y Patenza,” Ca at —— ms 9 Biabseke. tus 
p Baring eenantet es. G wake. cai ke dsc vicnccdnesescess gatesccessivene Haydn. 
a hn, Braun, Ohlheiser and Eichheim. 
ry * Midnight Barearolle”’ ....0605++00. Jerome Hepkios 
4. Piano solo. rs “ The Nightingale” ............eeeesee- er sesenens iszt 
ec. “ The Wind Demon’’...........+.000+0+ Jerome Hopkins 
Miss Amy Fay 
5. Song, “ Lascia ch’io Pian OK acre 0 cedesst oc s¥RSieumeds toa Veee Handel 


6. a in C minor, First movement, with a — by 


Mien A, my a ie. with second piano and string accompan iment by ‘Mi 
line Schneider, and Messrs. Jacobsohn, ‘Braun, Ob hihelser, Bec tegeld and 


Poss afternoon, at the same theatre, occurred the first concert of the 
Chicago Chamber Music Society, the program of which was givenin the 
last issue of Tue Musicat Courter. This concert can be said to have been 
One of the most interesting that has occurred in Chicago this season, The 
numbers were all well chosen and could hardly have np rendered better. 
Miss Agnes Ingersoll, who has an enviable rep in this 
class of music, cannot be criticized, her playing pawn $e a aie: Mrs. 
Johnston sang with warmth, and the string accompaniment was a novelty in 
a concert and added greatly to the effect. Mr. Hess's scio on the ’cello, an 
air from Bach, was artistically rendered and fully sustained his reputation. 
Mr. William Lewis, as first violinist, lost none of the prestige he has so long 
held in Chicago 2s @quartet player, and each and all deserve a kind word 
from all who love to hear such beautiful music so finely rendered. 

The Chicago Musical College give another grand concert at Central Music 
Hall, Tuesday evening next. The following artists will appear: Miss L. 
Clare Osborne, pianiste ; August Hyllested, pianist ; L. Gaston Gottschalk, 
baritone; S. E. Jacobsohn, violinist ; S. E. Jacobsohn, first violin; Herman 
Braun, second violin; Joseph Ohlheiser, viola; Meinhard Eichheim, violon- 
cello ; Louis Falk, accompanist. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention the American Opera Company here this 
week and next, or the concerts of Mrs. Adelina Patti on Monday and Thurs- 
day of next week ; the press all over are full of such great events. 

It is now said that the new music hall spoken of a few months since in Tue 
Musicac Courier will, be also a hotel, and ground will be broken next week. 
There is to be a very high tower, and the cost will run up toward $2,000,000. 

A successful movement has been made to establish a local orchestra of 
first-class ability in Chicago. Afund of $8,000 as a guarantee has been 
raised, largely by the efforts of leading ladies in the local society circles, and 
six concerts have been planned for this season. Mr. Ernst Catenhusen, 
of Milwaukee, has been chosen musical director of the new organization. 

Miss Gertrude Griswold, a niece of Bret Harte, who is said to have made a 
success in opera roles in Paris, appears at the Chicago Opera-House in ** Don 
Cesar,’’ Monday evening next. Miss Griswold is a born Chicagoan. 

The American Conservatory of Music give a second soiree musicale at 
Weber Hall next Friday evening. 

Miss Lottie Cruikshank, who was the first to play the character of Katisha 
in this country, app Sunday ing in “ La Grande Duchesse” at the 
Casino ; she is a faverite with the Chicago public. 

The remainder of the cast will comprise Stanley Felch, Dr. Charles T. 
Barnes, Allie Becktel, W. H. West, Ferris Hartman and J. A. Allison. A 
chorus of thirty voices and an enlarged orchestra will be under the direction 
of Adolph Liesegang. 

Mr. S. G, Pratt was extremely unfortunate in his attempt to produce his 
new opera, “ Lucille.” Miss Abbie Carrington disappointed him, it is said, 
on account of sickness, and altogether it was a fiasco. We hope better luck 
for Mr. Pratt in the future. Haut 














Music in Boston. 
Boston, December 11 
HEN Choate was once asked to fill the place of Daniel 
Webster at a banquet, he said: “I cannot /// it, but I will come 
and rattle round in it!"’ This about rep s my feelings on being re- 
quested by theeditor to fill the place for a single week of your talented cor- 
respondent, Louis Maas, who has gone out West to add new scalps to his 
numerous trophies. If he gives the Westerners programs as good as the two 
recently given by him in Boston, his tour ought to be a tremendous triumph. 
In our musical game in Boston the past week clubs have been trumps, 
the Apollo Club and the Boylston Club having given concerts, and the 
Chamber Music Society promising to follow suit on Monday next. As the 
two programs given were miscell in ch and without orchestra, 
perhaps they can be reviewed by stringing together a few of the “ glittering 
generalities’ which every Boston journalist has at his finger (or stylo- 
graph) tips. The choruses of both clubs are well-nigh unapproachable in 
r tand shading. The Apollo chorus sang Ganby’s ‘* Night at Sea”’ 
in a manner that could searcely be equaled by any male chorus in America, 
and the Boylston Club female chorus deserve fully as high praise for their 
execution of Brahms’s * In the Cloister Garden.” It is only when these clubs 
take up Trinklieder that I long for the spirit of the German Maennerchor, 
In such works (Mohr’s ** The Sea,”’ for example,) they sing with a precision 
and shading and sweetness that suggests—vanilla cream soda, rather than 
fiery Rhine wine. The playing of Mr. Petersilea at the Boylston concert was 
excellent, but Mendelssohn’s “‘ Songs Without Words” are better suited for 
drawing-rooms than for Music-Hall concerts, At the Apollo concert Mr. 
Lichtenberg suffered by “* playing in” a new string, and was continually 
flat in consequence. Mr. W. J. Winch sang two Dvordk songs charmingly, 
but still mixes too much sugar with his music. The symphony concert on 
Saturday gave the following program : 


Overture, “ Meals Flute”’ 
Concerto for violin in D — by 6 te 
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Loeffler. 
** Consolation,” s mabanie Fk a | ery ee Otto Floersheim 
Symphony in B Oe Hy OP. BR. inte Seige Sévdece dévece G. W wic! 
prt hon troppo ; Allegro con brio, 
Allegro sch Largo ; 





Ale non troppo; tempo primo— : 
Allegro molto animato, 
(First time.) 
Cond d by the 
The overture was taken at a rattling pace, and sbhongh the technic of the 
orchestra prevented any blurring, I cannot but think the beauties of the work 
were seriously interfered with thereby. I know that people will reply that it 
is a la mode de Vienne, and that in Vienna they must have the true tradi- 
tions regarding Mozart ; nevertheless I prefer the sewer pace taken in North 
Germany, especially in the /ugato p delssohn’s concerto is 
rather a stale story to the critic, who has become used to all it has to say 
since childhood. But Mr. Loeffler put new life into this faded work by play- 
ing it in a manner that I have never heard excelled. He played with abso- 
lute ease and with a broad, fulltone. The slow movement was very sym- 
pathetically rendered, and the finale, although taken with its proper dash 
and rapidity, was perfect in its ensemble. 
Now followed two new works, That by Mr. Floersheim was a fine speci- 
men of the modern school of figure treatment and proved the composer to be 
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orthy of the praise which I heard given him by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller two 





yearsago. Mr, Floersheim has the gift of melody in a greater degree than 
most modern composers, and dues not become too abstruse in his works, The 
composition suffered somewhat in not having a really sympathetic oboe tone, 
our oboeist, although anexcellent musician, often giving disagreeable prom- 
inence to his work. Strange to say, he is excellent on the English horn. The 
horns and woodwind are splendidly used by the composer, who throughout 
shows good taste in scoring, and Mr. Strasser, clarinet, and Mr, Reiter, 
horn, deserve praise for the excellent manner in which they used their op- 
portunities. 

Anew American symphony! Symphonies are not plentiful enough in 
America“to be passed by with indifference. If all the symphonic composers 
of America were to hold a mass meeting they could be lodged in one double 
room in any country hotel. Mr. Chadwick is one of the leading American 
composers, and I am glad to record the fact that this symphony is a distinct 
advance over his first symphony. It is freer, easier and bears less trace of 
the midnight oil. It hassome touches which may be traced to Schumann, as 
for example,the immediate announcement upon the horn, in the introduction, 
of the figure out of which the larger part of the work is to be created. The 
ingenuity with which this figure is treated deserves praise, ad also’ the 
finai appearance of the chief figures in the finale, where they come a 
new revelation of their relationship to each other. Mr. Chadwick gives the 
horns plenty to do, and they did it well, as also did the trumpet in a melo- 
dious episode. Some of the melodic touches were not altogether of sym- 
phonic dignity, and the finale did not grow up as logically as a symphonic 
movement ought to, while the i duction of an agitated allegro into the 
slow movement might do very well in a dramatic piece of program music for 
a definite effect, but scarcely suits to pure, classical form. 

The folk-song character of the scherzando was very happy, and this will 
probably become the favorite movement of the work, which, as a whele, may 
be ranked as a very important addition to American music. 

Next week Mr. Maas returns from his scalping expedition, therefore your 
readers need not tremble at the thought of any more long-winded letters from 

Louis C. Epson. 
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Music in Nashville. . 
Nasuvitze, Tenn.,-December 9. 
HE responsibility of directing a music school and personal 
supervision of its various departments must be our excuse for not 
sooner sending Tux Musicat Courier a sketch of the musical world of 
Nashville. 

A year ago we sketched “ its terrible plight.’’ Our own plight would have 
been far more terrible than the subjects of that courageous letter had not in- 
difference shielded us from the human hornet-nest of angered antagonistic 
adversaries, but life is too busy to mind little tempests of indignation ; we 
still live to tell of a vast improvement in every musical direction. Early in 
September the daily papers announced that one of the most distinguished 
pianistes in the city had memorized one hundred and eight pieces of classical 
music and would give piano recitals every two weeks. The programs were 
duly published, friends invited and about ten recitals have been given. The 
daily press praise them and so do the numerous friends of the lady. We 
were not among the guests, but are able to say that if young girls fulfil the 
promise of their youth, the pianiste is capable of ** performing” (as piano 
playing is called here) very classical music, Several years ago, while in 
charge of the vocal department in a Southern college for young ladies, we 
met this pianiste ; she was an esrnest student and seemed to possess great 
talent. She has since spent a year in Europe, studied under Reinecke and 
played before the master Liszt; she is now a leading pianiste in Nasbville. 
We might have added the leading pianiste, but within the past few days the 
daily papers have printed the portrait and an autobiographical sketch of a 
gentleman whose modesty has kept his remarkable musical education and 
virtuosity “in acorner obscure andalone.” F,A. Welter, the directorof 
the late Musical Union, is the subject of the sketch. He states his ability in 
these touching lines : 

When at eigfteen years of age I had absolved my gymnasium curriculum 
and was ready for the university career, I was able, at a day’s notice, to per- 
form a score or more of the concertos of Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn 
and other masters ; knew most of Beethoven’s sonatas by heart, studied under 
the guidance of one who had known and heard the master himself ; could fill 
my place at the organ, and lead and drill both orchestra and chorus.” 

He will give us the evidence of this admirable culture in a few days at a 
concert which he has arranged with the violinist Henry Burck, e 
Herman Burck, of Louisville. You shall have a notice of his gof . 
the piano part of the Beethoven trio, op, 11, the adagio from quartet No, 
and the entire quartet in G minor by Mozart, which he advertises peraenyh 
play. 

The piano teacher at Dr. Ward's school, a pupil of Mr. Lang, of Boston, 
lately gave a most enjoyable recital, Her father, Henri Weber, was one of 
the most admirable music teachers Nashville has ever known, and his accom - 
plished daughter deservedly bears the same reputation. She is decidedly t the 
finest pianiste we have yet heard in Nashville. 

The Music School is doing far better than its well-wishers ventured to hope. 
Nearly one hundred pupils fill its halls weekly, and its chorus classes are 
doing thoroughly good work, A string quartet has been formed, and classic 
selections are practised and rehearsed every week. Octavia Henset. 








Much Music in Baltimore. 
Battimorg, December 11, 1886, 
ATTI and her company gave a largely attended concert at 
the Academy ef Music last Tuesday. The singing was of a high 
Italian-opera-style order, but the program poor from an artistic point of view. 
It was probably the last appearance of the diva in this city, 

The Mendelssohn Quintet Club, of Boston, has been here and has been 
heard at several concerts, which were given to large audiences. The club 
played at the Peabody Conservatory of Music on Thursday afternoon in place 
of the usual piano recital. On the same night it appeared at the Academy of 
Music in the Haydn concert. Mr. Marquardt, the violinist, and Louis Blu- 
menberg, the ’cellist, played solos, which were received with great favor, the 
latter artist receiving a genuine ovation after his solo. 

Miss Alice Ryan, the vocalist of the Mendelssohn Club, should be super- 
seded by an artist. who can do justice to the reputation of the club. The 
young lady seems conscientious, but she has no experience, and lacks what is 
more essential in a singer, namely, voice, 

On Monday night the club played at the Phoenix Club, of this city, 

Hans Stick, 


There’s nothing new under the sun. It has been dis- 
covered that Solomon’s ‘All on Account of Eliza” is only 
slightly altered from a good old Methodist hymn of half a cen- 
tury ago. 

A curious fact connected with.centipedes is worthy of re- 
lating. A young man living north a few miles had been some- 
what concerned at the appearance nightly in his dugout of a great 
number of these unwelcome visitors. Neighbors seldom or ever 
saw them, but he was visited to an alarming extent. He could 
not understand till someone, learning that he was in the habit of 
playing on the violin, suggested that the music attracted them. 
He suspended the concerts and the centipedes inte:rupted him no 








more.— Richfield (Kan.) Southwest, 
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Professional Cards. 


Miss SARAH CECIL, 
Chickering Hall, New York, 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


(Former Pupil of the Vienna Conservatory and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Voice Culture, 
and German School Oratorio and Con- 


fan soe Apply, z to 2430 P.M. Residence, 130 
FRANCOIS C. FISCHER CRAMER, 
cn Organist and Choirmaster, 

Grace Church, Chicago, Ill. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. Accompany- 
ing in Private. 
“Address 210 East Tenth Street, New York. 


AUGUST A. WOLFF 
ae 883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 

















Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Contralto. Assistant Professor to Sig. Emilio 
Belari. Rapid development and complete education 
of the voice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Tenor and Professor of Singing. 


Rapid development and perfecting of the voice b 
the application of the modern method based on the 
laws of acoustics and vocal physiology. The only 
professor in America who has educated twenty-one 
pupils now singing with success in the principal 
theatres of Europe and America, 123 West 39th 
Street, New York, 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, O; Cappestion and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence. 

Address. 170 State Street, Chicago. 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 


Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 

















MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. Soth & 81st sts., New York. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


Residence : rog East Street, bet. Union Square 
. rms New York, oo 








JOHN BAYER, 


v Piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
ork. 





MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano. (Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. LBY, 23 Hast rth Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 





Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 





PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 
College of Music, Chicago. 





CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 
Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
150 East 86th Street, New York. 


MR, WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 

Tenor, Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. r4th Street. 
Mme. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 


MISS LAURA B. PHELPS, 
SOLO VIOLINIST. 

“ Miss Phelps a fine technique, beautiful 
tone; indeed, all the qualities demanded of the vir- 
tuoso combined with youthful grace. 

“OVLDE MUSIN.” 


Address. 24 Greene Avenue, Broxklyn, N. Y. 
MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


Vocat CuLture. 
Address “Tue Ftoripa,” x Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS LAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocat TEacuER, 
2o1 East 18th Street, New York. 


MR. FRANK H. TUBBS. 
ae 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 

Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and in Ensemble Playing 
Violin). A 


STEINWAY HALL, 
New York. 
MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York, 
VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No, 39 East rath Street, New York City. 
G A. ares Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band 
or Small Oichestraand Mii , Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, py bee Excursions, es 


eSS : 
as Union Square, New York. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 

Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts; 
also Vocal Instruction. Address MARLBOROUGH 
ARMS, 57 West roth Street, New York. 

Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 

Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
aga Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 
Care of Wa. Knasz & Co., 
ra Fifth Avenue, City. 
THEODORE SUTRO, 
and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 
yk York, " 
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STUTTGAR 7 


CONSERVATORY 
OF muUSIC. 

PIANO—Method, Leserr and Srarx. Lessons in 
German, English and French. 

COMPOSI O N—Method, Fatsst, Gortscuivs. 
“lass Lessons in German and English. 

VIOLIN—Method, Sincer and Seirriz. Lessons in 

German, English and French. 

Organ,all instruments, Singing, Italian language, &c. 

Terms commence April 15, October 15. 

TERMS: $66 to $86 per annum. 


DIRECTORS : Professors Dr. FAISST & SCHOLL, 
STUTTGART, GERMANY. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Mnsie 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin, 
and all Orchestral and Band Instruments, 
Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Harmony, 
Theory, Composition and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning; 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, PORTRAITURE, 


French, German and Italian Languages, 
ORATORY, 
ENGLISH BRANCHES. ELEGANT HOME. 
FREE COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus- 
Classes, &c., in all 180 hours per term. 





For further information call on or address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 
AMERICAN 


Conservatory of Music and Election, 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, CHICAGO. 


Faculty consists of eminent artists and instructors. 
Course of study thorough and comprehensive. 
tdi HATTSTAEDT, General Director. 
YES B, MINER, Vocal Director. 
WALTER C, LYMAN, Manager Dept, of Elocution. 





CaTaLocugs MaILep Free On APPLICATION, 


ASSESSMENT LIFE INSURANCE, 


MODERN FEATURES. 


SMALL PAYMENTS, combined 
with RIGID ECONOMY, 


AS OFFERED BY THE 


EQUITABLE 


RESERVE FUND 


Life Association, 


171 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
&~ Liberal Terms offered Active Agents. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO. 


+PIANOS? 


Contain the most important improvements introduced 
in recent years, and are up to the 


HIGHEST STANDARD.©© EXCELLENCE. 


THE BAUER PIANOS 


Being manufactured in Chicago, buyers are enabled 
to obtain them of first hands, and thus secure a 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ata 
moderate price. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 











ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


PIANO * MANUFACTURERS 


—TO THE — 


Emperor of Germany. 


First Golden Medal of the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 





First Golden Medal of the 
Kingdom of Prussia, 





Beautiful Tone; Fine Touch; Excellent Workmanship; Tasteful 
Casework; Remarkably Cheap Prices. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GHO.. 25. BINT, 


300 to 306 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, Ill. 





EB" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


ING & CO, 


——DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORKBIGN «MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition “‘ Peters,” “‘ Andre,’”’ and all Standard Editions. 


Ga The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 

















WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 





ESTA BUISHED 17097. 


ERNST ROSENKRANZ, 


Fiano Manufacturer, 
DRESDEN, GERMAN Y. 


Thousands of these Pianos in use in America. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


At prices which will enable the Agent to make handsome profits. 

















e@ AGENTS WANTED IN ALL THE LARCE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Fair Dealing, 


tower” att WOOD Pp y, “ruecount 
er te SS j 


Proprietor, 


PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 


AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 

Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. | ApgLaine Exursrrion, 1881 — Two Special 
Sypney INTERNATIONAL ExuisiTion — 1879- First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 

1880—First and Special Degree of Merit ; Gold and two Silver Medals, 

also Second Degree of Merit. Cincinnat1 InpustriaL Exposition, 1881< 
Me sourne InTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1882—Highest Award. 

1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, | New ZeaLcanp INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 188a—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
Atianta InrernaTionaL Cotton Exposi- Highest Awards, 

TION, 188:—Highest Award. Caxcutra Exuisirion, 1883—Silver Medal. 


FINE CATALOGUE WORE A SPECIALTY. 


Promptitude, 




















IRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 
at moderate rates for good work. Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 
by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 


pen-sketch or photograph. Send for Estimate. 





Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Musical Courter. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 








Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance, 


Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH. 
Three Months.............@20.00 | Nine Months. ..... ... ...860,00 
Six Months .. 40,00 | Twelve Months............ 80,00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. M. on 
Monday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders. 





DECEMBER 15, 1886. 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, 





Marc A, OTTo FLOERSHEIM. 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St.. New York. 


BLUMENBERG, 


No. 148 STATE STREET. 


WesTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
JOHN E, HALL, 





DECKER BROTHERS. 


> 


HE elevated methods employed by Decker Brothers 
in conducting their business, their abhorrence of 
everything that suggests humbug, and the characteristic 
modesty exhibited by them, seemingly as a principle, 
have concealed the fact that within the present year this 
house has completed a large factory building on West 
Thirty-fourth-st., between Tenth and Eleventh avenues, 
consisting of an eight-story building of large pro- 
portions, which will be used for manufacturing purposes 
in connection and in addition with the main factory on 
Thirty-fifth-st. and Eighth-ave. This large building. has 
been planned, built and its purposes have been decided 
upon, without taking any advantage of so important a 
fact for advertising purposes, and this is only one addi- 
tional evidence that whatever may have been accom- 
plished, or is now being achieved, by Messrs. Decker 
Brothers in their mercantile and artistic pursuits, rests 
entirely on the merit of the product itself, independent 
of any action on the part of the firm in urging its claims 
upon the community or country at large. 

Naturally these new and extra facilities will enable 
Messrs. Decker Brothers to take quicker advantage of 
the healthy growth of their business and to expand it to 
those dimensions which the demand for the Decker 
pianos calls for. During this year the demand has ex- 
celled that of any previous year of the firm’s existence, 
and find that on entering the twenty-fifth year of 
their history Messrs. Decker Brothers have reason to 
be gratified with the universal appreciation of the artis- 
tic value of their pianos by the musical world, and the 
mercantile value of their product by their agents and 
sub-agents in all sections of the country. 

The survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence 
is an évidence of its superiority, and the position now 
occupied by the Decker piano, the esteem in which 
it is held by authorities on pianos and piano construc- 
tion, the fact that the name of Decker Brothers on a 
piano is in itself evidence of the most elevated standard 
embodied in the instrument, the uninterrupted and 
steadily increasing demand for it, the faith placed in 
the integrity of the makers and through them in the 
piano, are proofs positive of the survival of the fittest 
in this instance. In fact, no better evidences than these 
are required or necessary. 

Following these generalizations with particulars we 
will say that the latest styles and designs of the Decker 
Brothers’ uprights now offered to the public in cases of 
rosewood, mottled walnut, mahogany, cherry, bird’s-eye 
maple and satin wood, are of the most refined in char- 
acter and elegance of appearance, and the player of the 


we 


same is charmed by the wealth of tone, the power of the 
bass, the silvery treble and the sympathetic and respon- 
sive touch and action they are endowed with. And why 
should not this be so after all? This firm consists of 
men who have devoted thirty-five years now to the study, 
improvement and perfection of the piano as an artistic 
adjunct, a necessity, as it were, for society. In fact, a 
large share of the credit which is now bestowed upon 
the American piano is due to Messrs. Decker Brothers, 
who have labored incessantly in the direction of those 
improvements in instruments for the musician, for the 
drawing-room and for the concert stage, which have 
given American pianos their well-deserved reputation in 
the art world. 

Stimulated by the success of the past and encouraged 
by the excellent prospects of the future and with new 
and enlarged facilities at their command, Messrs. Decker 
Brothers will tontinue to enlarge the sphere of their 
mercantile activity in the year 1887, and will close the 
first quarter of a century of their industrial history and 
review it with the consciousness that the pursuit of the 
most elevated principles of trade, coupled with the pro- 
duction of an article of the highest standard of excel- 
lence, receives its proper reward in the appreciation of 
that part of the public chiefly interested in it. 








NO SETTLEMENT. 


>——_—- 


OTWITHSTANDING the positive statement pub- 
N lished in several papers to the effect that the liti- 
gation between Mr. A. H. Hammond, of Worcester, and 
E. P. Carpenter has ceased and that a settlement has 
been effected, THE MUSICAL COURIER now announces 
that until to-day, December 15, no such settlement has 
been effected. The full details of the settlement may be 
published by us, but not until a/fer an arrangement has 
been perfected. 

Even should Mr. Hammond and Carpenter make some 
sort of a settlement it will not, because it cannot, affect 
the indictment against Carpenter for conversion and 
concealment of assets belonging to the estate, nor the 
warrant of the Court of Insolvency for his arrest for dis- 
obeying its orders to submit himself for examination as 
to what he had done with these assets. These matters 
are controlled by the State of Massachusetts, and, as be- 
fore stated, no kind of arrangement can include them. 
Probably some of our esteemed competitors secured their 
information from “ mythological” sources, as one of them 
called it the other day. 





R. JOHN E. HALL, the Western representative 
of THE MUSICAL COURIER at Chicago, arrived 
here-on Monday morning and will spend the holidays 
in the East. This week he wiil make a trip to Pennsyl- 
vania in the interests of this journal. We may state 
here that Mr. Hall has succeeded in introducing this 
paper among some of the choicest musical institutions 
in the West, and has increased its Western business in 
the piano and organ trade substantially and permanently. 
With the exception of THE MUSICAL COURIER there is 
no paper published in the interests of the music trade 
which has sufficient business to justify the expense of 
a general branch office; there is no paper in the line, 
except this, which has such connections as to enable it to 
gauge correctly the condition of trade every week in 
the most important centres; there is no paper in theline, 
except this, which secures its information from original 
sources. Mr. Hall will visit many Eastern piano and 
organ factories before his return to Chicago, 








—Among visitors last week we may mention Mr. Thomas F. 
Scanian, of Boston; Mr. Sylvester Tower and his son, of Cam- 
bridgeport; Mr. W. H. Keller, of Easton, Pa,; Mr. W. H, 
Williamson, of Philadelphia; Mr. Rufus W. Blake, of Derby, 
Conn., and Mr. J. B. Woodford, of Worcester. The latter gen- 
tleman was on his way home from Washington and Baltimore. 

—From the Rochester Union and Advertiser » Messrs. Behr 
Brothers & Co., of New York, have just given Mackie & Co. the 
agency of their world-renowned. upright pianos. These instru- 
ments have no equal, either for richness of tone, superior work- 
manship or elegance of style and finish, They have the patent 
cylinder top, Bessemer steel action-frame, and . possess all the 
power of a grand upright. They are of elegant, classic design, 
in ebonized, rosewood and Spanish mahogany cases of superior 





Highest Award to Pease. 
MONG the 729 awards and premiums bestowed 
by the American Institute upon manufacturers of articles 
which were on exhibition at the fifty-fifth exhibition, which has just 
closed, we find the two maegiate awards which are of interest to 


the piano trade : oR: 
C. D. Pease & Co., of New Vom, for the best upright 
pianos. 


Horace Waters & Co., of New York, for the best organs 
and the most highly-finished upright pianos. 

The instruments exhibited by C. D. Pease & Co. carry off the 
highest premium or award, as pianos, musically speaking, while 
in finish, or case-work, those-of Horace Waters & Co. receive the 
highest award. 

That seems to us to be the plain intent of the awards, and, in 
fact, if it were not the intent, other language would have been 
used. It says ‘“‘best upright pianos,” C. D. Pease & Co.; 
‘‘most highly finished upright pianos,” Horace Waters & Co. 
No matter how highly finished a piano is it cannot be better than 
the best, and if it is finished most highly it does not follow that 
it is equal to the best in tone; but no matter how highly it 
is finished, if in competition with another piano the other piano 
is awarded the premium as the best, then the most highly finished 
is certainly not as good as that piano which receives the premium 
as the best. 

When an award such as this is made it finally settles the ques- 
tion, for the competitors entered for competition subject to the 
decision to be rendered. The task of explaining in this instance 
is not as painful as usual, because the language of the awards is 
definite and to the point. 

We do not know what ofgan Horace Waters & Co. exhibited. 
If it was a Horace Waters & Co. organ it was stenciled. 

C. D. Pease & Co. are doing an extensive business and the firm 
has just completed an addition to the factory, which will enable 
them to store a couple of hundred pianos, that is, if they will 
get an opportunity to do so. They are far behind orders, and the 
Pease piano, with its many improvements in the detail work, im- 
provements which have been gradually added within the past few 
years, is one of the best selling pianos that dealers handle to-day. 


The Thomas-McEwen Affair. 
HE following is from Mr. Gomer Thomas, Dan- 


ville, Pa: 


Editors Musical Courier + 

Before replying to the communication of Mr. E, H. McEwen, 
of your last issue, in which he meekly says: ‘* There are true 
facts in the case and, if you desire, this can be verified by an ex- 
amination of our books,” we would suppose, if the gentleman 
had any books, he would be too smayt to publish a business state- 
ment without dates. On the contrary, we hope he has, and if he 
will kindly publish a statement of my account in a businesslike 
way I will cheerfully reply to his communication, at which time 
I will convince the readers of your valuable paper that Mr. Mc- 
Ewen is in my debt the amount of check I sent him October 6, 
1886, of $31, in receipt of which I received no reply. I wrote 
again and again, when I finally received the following letter : 

New Yorx, November 6, 1386. 








Danvitie, December 9. 


Mr. Gomer Thomas, Danville, Pa.: 

Dear Sin—We have your favor of the 28th. Assoon as Mr. McEwen 
returns he will give the matter h*> attention. 

Yours truly, Tue McEwen Company. 

After having received this letter I waited several days to hear 
from McEwen, but in vain, when i was advised by a neighbor- 
ing house of Mr. McEwen (with whom I have been trading for 
years) to write and get the advice of THe TraDE LOUNGER 
previous to taking legal steps in the matter to recover my money 
which he had received without value. After the publishing ~ | 
his statement, which I shall anxiously await, I will not only con- 
vince you that Mr. McEwen is in my debt; will publish his 
original bill and by comparing it with his detailed statement you 
will join me in the opinion and remain in doubt as to whether he 
kept books or not. If he does, echo will answer, *‘ What method 
does he use?” Truly yours, Gomer THOMAS, 

The reply of Mr. McEwen, who on application sent the mat- 
ter to this office, is embodied in the following statement taken 
from his books : 


Gomer Tuomas, 


1882. Dr. 1882, Cr. 
July 14. One Style 14, July 17. By check..... oe oye $39.38 
— 


Sterlin ing organ $7670" - $39.38 
ia nd 
— 


Aug. 3. By draft........s000 $81.88 
$81.88 


uly 18. One Style 17, 
July _ 


rling organ # 27599..$35-63 
One Style 20, — 
Sterling organ $$ 27437.. — . 
One®stool............. 
Via N.J. C. RR. 


$81.88 
—== 
July 19. One Style 22, 








Sterling organ $27766..$49.50|| Sept. 8. By draft............. $49.50 
Via N. J. hg bee 

Aug. 11. By return draft....... 81.88 || Aug. 27. By check..........+- 81,88 
Sept.16. ‘* Fr Nabedee 49-50 


From this statement it appears that Mr. Thomas never paid 
the returned draft of $49.50 received by McEwen on September 
16, 1882, Four years later he encloses a check of $31 for an 


organ ordered. With the check McEwen credits him on the old 
account of $49.50 and there remains a charge against Thomas for 
$18.50 and interest.. So the matter appears to us on old books of 











finish, and can be procured only of Mackie & Co. 





McEwen, which had to be resuscitated to find these entries, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori-| 
ties, and the demand for them is as. 














_ steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 





Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment ot all leading artists. 

















SOHMER & CO., RAE 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





owe NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 


FIFTH AVENTE. 





STERLING PIANOS 


— AND— 


ORGANS. 


Western Office and VW7arerooms: 


179 and 181 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





FACTORIES—DERBY, CONN. 





(. A. STERLING, President. R. W. BLAKE, Secretary and Manager. 


THE STERLING COMPANY, 
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The ESTEY ORGANS have been 


Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and NT combined with 
admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


ISAAC T GOLE & SON, KRAKAUER 
a BROS.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS ;: 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 





Manufacturers 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


426 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 








Tot VWWILCOR & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ eapertonee in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 





OVER EIGHTY DIFFERENT STrues. 





WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 

because they are genuine, 

honest, first-class instruments 

for which a fancy price is not 

charged to cover ae ad- 
vertising expenses. 


DECK 














Factory and varie Nos. 1550 








ER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Ubright Piano-F ores 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 


“LEAD THEM ALL.’ 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because 





they are matchless 





in brilliancy, sweetness and 
to 
outlast any other make of 
Pianos, 





power of their capacity 





to 1554 Third — New York. 
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J, & G, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 
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TONE & DURABILITY 


— OFFICES 





$415, 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 


Ta following is the latest report of the London wool 

market. It is taken verbatim from a wool broker’s 
report: ; 

Taking the market as a whole, the advance upon the July 
level amounts to about 20 per cent. all round. Wool is now, 
roughly speaking, about 60 per cent. dearer than at the cheap- 
est point in June, barely six months ago. 





** * * 

I have now in my possession the original Dallas Mora- 
ing News of October 26, im which Frees & Son inserted 
the absurd testimonials that have caused such unneces- 
sary disturbance and no little bad blood between inno- 
cent people. In addition to the Patti letter, which the 
prima donna has denounced, I find one signed Christine 
Nilsson, and among others one signed Joseffy, another 
Julia Rivé-King and still another signed S. B. Mills. 
The so-called Joseffy letter is couched in these absurd 
terms: 

Boston, Mass. 
Messrs. Hardman, Peck & Co. : 

GENTLEMEN—Without hesitation I pronounce the Hardman 
upright piano which I bought of you some months ago perfect 
in every possible respect. The touch of the instrument is per- 
fection, and is not excelled by the most celebrated pianos. It 
is very elastic, so much so that, if you know how to use it, it 
produces a perfect whisper, and is loud and powerful enough 
for the largest concert-hall. 

Most truly yours, JosErry. 

The “perfect whisper” is charming. Now, it appears 
that Messrs. Frees & Son must have labored under the 
delusion that these manufactured testimonials would 
remain hidden in Texan obscurity, and the firm must 
have paid a poor compliment to the Dallas Morning 
News to suppose that that paper did not circulate to any 
extent. The fact is that the great blunder was com- 
mitted by Frees & Son in permitting themselves, in- 
, Stigated by a spirit of unfair competition, to print testi- 
monials that were not true, but simple, really simple, 
fabrications. , 

** *&* 

And another thing, Hardman, Peck & Co, makea 
piano which is duly recognized for its merits, and the 
rapid growth it has had in the esteem of its agents 
is due to those merits. Those pianos did not and do 
not require any such kind of advertising and the firm 
has consistently rejected it. We will in course of time 
publish the genuine testimonials of the house, and they 
are sufficient in character and expression to astonish 
our readers. 

Frees & Son should be ashamed of themselves. 

*“* * * 

New England organs are having an unusual sale and 
all the agents report larger transactions in these well- 
known instruments than have taken place*in some time. 

Our Mr. Hail, the Chicago representative of THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER, who is East now, made it his business to 
keep a record of what agents in the West have stated to 
him as to the number of instruments of the various firms 

they sell, and the sale of New England organs appears 
from these records to have been exceedingly large ever 
since the summer. 7 
Why not? The organs are splendid. 
**“* * * 


I notice the following in a London paper: 

[he first piano which left Erard’s manufactory (1799) is in 
the market, It was bequeathed by the daughter and heiress 
of Garat, the singer, to Mr. Blavet, with instructions -to sell 


it for the benefit of the poor of her native city. 
**e et 
The boom given by Willis & Co., of Montreal, to the 
Baus piano throughout the province of Quebec, where 


that firm has many agents, is one of the most remarka- 
ble episodes. in the history of that instrument. And 
Willis & Co. will discover, If they have not by this time 
already, that the agency for the sale of the Baus piano 
is a most grateful one to any active, energetic and intel- 
ligent piano firm that understands how to present the 
claims of this piano to the consideration of the pur- 
chaser. The rapid growth of the establishment and the 
reputation gained by Messrs. Augustus Baus & Co. 
must have a genuine cause, and I believe it can be found 
in the piano itself. The instruments shipped to Willis 
& Co., some of which I played and examined myself, are 
sure to increase the fame of Messrs. Baus & Co. as manu- 
facturers of a thoroughly excellent piano, made to sell, 
to please and to remain in such condition that complaints 
will not be heard of. Messrs. Willis & Co. order them in 
large numbers. I saw two orders in one day aggregating 
thirteen pianos, and there is hardly a day which does 
not bring orders from Montreal. Shipments from the 
Baus factory this week will run up to twenty-five pianos. 


consisting of young and energetic men, who are attend- 
ing to business from morning until night. 
*s* * * 

Young Mr. Peek informed one of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER young men last Saturday that he has been so 
exceedingly busy during the past five years that he has 
never had time during all those five years to clean up his 
desk until a few days ago. That is strange, fer it always 
appeared’to me that young Mr. Peek’s desk looked as 
clean, natty, carefully kept and dust free as that of a 
young man just admitted to the bar, and I am not near- 


sighted either. 
eee * 


Someone has let the cat out of the bag by stating that 
the Grovesteen & Fuller Piano Company had announced 
its intention of putting a new piano on the market which 
will bear the name of Everson, Everson, is it? ‘Well, 
that sounds a good deal like Emerson. Probably Mr. 
Carter, formerly of the Emerson Piano Company, still 
retains a lingering fondness for the name Emerson, and 
as he cannot use that he intends to get up as close as 
possible and stencil the celebrated‘pianos of the old firm 
of Grovesteen & Fuller with the name of Everson. But 
that will never do. People who want Emerson pianos 
(and there are lots of them) will never buy an Everson 
piano in place of an Emerson, especially if they discover 
that the Grovesteen & Fuller Piano Company manufac- 
tures the Everson, and THE MUSICAL COURIER will 
take care that the trade knows all about it, as usual in 


such matters. ouke 


But the contemplated proceedings have another queer 
and surprising appearance. It has been heraldéd in 
certain papers, utilized extensively by the Grovesteen & 
Fuller Company, that that company was pushed to 
death with business and orders. Now comes the intelli- 
gence that the company is going to put an Everson 
piano on the market. There is a link missing some- 
where, and that is the link between facts and state- 
ments, However, for certain people Everson is nota 
bad stencil. Everyson would be an improvement. 

*“* **% 


Haines Brothers are very busy. Mr. T. Floyd Jones, 
the Chicago representative, was in town last week. See 


Chicago letter. 
** * * 


As this paper goes to press there is no news to hand 
about the fate of poor English, Guild’s former book- 
keeper. The committee of the Clarendon Street Baptist 
Church, which has been investigating Geo, M. Guild, 
was to have reported last night. 

xs * * 

Checks of a certain Western house sent to certain 
New York piano manufacturers came back protested 
last week. The piano business cannot be conducted 
without capital, and out West if a firm wants to com- 
pete it needs a.great deal! of capital. In fact, here in 


the East, too. 
*** * 


The New York correspondent of the London Piano 
and Organ Trades Fournal says in the December number 
of that journal : 
Before leaving trade intelligence we may state that Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons have begun to import piano-covers from 
Germany. They received an invoice of 1,000 a short time 
since. 
This is a big blunder. The covers referred to were not 
imported by Messrs, Steinway & Sons, but by the cover 
firm of T. F. Kraemer & Co., who have warerooms nearly 
next door to the Steinway building. 

***# & 
The piano manufacturers are paying entirely too much 
for insurance of stock and material, and they will con- 
tinue to pay the exorbitant rates unless unity of action 
is taken in the premises and a definite plan pursued. 
Through the medium of THE MUSICAL COURIER a com- 
mittee of New York and Boston piano manufacturers 
could be formed whose duty it would be to collect data 
and all kinds of facts bearing upon the subject, and after 
these shall have been secured a report could be sent out 
to the trade showing just what the insurance question is, 
as far as the piano and organ trade is concerned. Some 
of the rates paid are absolute extortions, and a little co- 
operation would result in a large saving of money with- 
out much delay either. Let some manufacturer take the 
initiative. The columns of this paper are at the service of 
everyone interested in the subject. 








—Hardman, Peck & Co. have leased a large lot on Fifth-qve., 
between Eighteeenth and Nineteenth streets, with an L run- 
ning out in Nineteenth-st., and will erect a magnificent 
building. The present building will be. torn down altogether 
and the plans of the new building, which have already been 
partially accepted, call for a most elaborate structure, which 


The Trade. 

—The Carpenter Organ Company,” Mendota, IIl., has been 
succeeded by the Co-operative Organ Company. 

~~Carlos Sobrino is giving piano recitals on the Hardman up- 
rights at the Montefiore fair every afternoon at 3:30. 

—Cummings &.Perrine, formerly of Bushnell, Ia., opened at 
Sherman, Tex., with the Sterling pianos and organs. 

—The men in the factory of R. M. Bent & Co, work until 
ten o'clock at night four nights in the week to fill orders. 

—Mr. Reinhard Kochmann, with Behning & Son, returned last 
Thursday from a long and successful business trip made in the 
interest of the Behning piano. 

—The New York wareroom of the New England Piano Com- 
pany, Boston, is nearly in good shape, and Mr. Kimberly, who 
has charge of it, is correspondingly happy. * 

—The firm of W. L. Elliott & Co., Sherman, Tex., has been 
dissolved. Mr. Clarence Elliott retires on account of ill-health 
and the firm will be known hereafter as W. L. Elliott. 

—There is rumor rife that Mr. Neil, formerly with Chickering 
& Sons, is to take a position with F. G, Smith, the manufacturer 
of the Bradbury piano, The matter is as yet not definitely set- 
tled. 

—The employees of C. D, Pease & Co. held their second annual 
ball and reception at Lyric Hall, Saturday evening last. The at- 
tendance was very large and it was altogether a most successful 
event, 

—There is trouble between Mr. Sylvester Tower, of Cam- 
bridgeport, and the Knights of Labor, who insist that Mr. 
Tower must discharge the girls in his employ and put male help 
in their places. 

— Presto reports the incorporation of the J. G. Earhuff Organ 
and Piano Company, of Chicago, the incorporators being John 
G. Earhuff, Mary J. Earhuff and Elizabeth C. Foley. Capital 
stock, $40,000, 

—Mr. R. A. O'Neil, representing C. C. Briggs & Co., dropped 
into our sanctum on Saturday. Mr. O'Neil is on an extended 
business trip, and has already succeeded in securing good reliable 
new agents in Pennsylvania for the Briggs piano. 

—Dubois & Newell, of Bradford, Pa., in sending their annual 
subscription to THE MusIcAL Courigr, write: ‘‘ Inclosed find 
P. O. order for the current year’s subscription to your wide-awake 
No one in the music trade should think of doing without 


—Messrs. Isaac I. Cole & Son have just received the lot of 
blister walnut logs which they expected, and it looks very promis- 
ing indeed. The logs are now in the mill and will be cut into 
veneers and will be in the warerooms for examination during the 


ing . 

—The Everett Piano Company, of Boston, has purchased of 
Mr. Thomas Upham, the executor and administrator of the late 
W. P. Emerson, the lot of land situated at the corner of Albany 
and Wareham streets, Boston, containing 12,000 square feet. A 
factory will be built on this land which will be 15oxso feet, six 
stories high, with all the latest improvements. It is the intention 
of the Everett Piano Company to make as near 100 pianos a week 
as possible, and not stop at this figure. Thirty a week are now 
turned out, but do not supply the demand by half. 

—lIn referring to the Knabe grand piano recently delivered to 
Senator Mahone, of Virginia, the Baltimore Sum, says : 


A number of prominent musical people of this city gathered in 
the warerooms of Messrs. William Knabe & Co. yesterday morn- 
ing to examine a piano made by the firm for Senator “* Billy ” 
Mahone, of Virginia, for his Washington residence. The instru- 
ment was specially designed and built for that gentleman, and is 
truly a magnificent s of the highest musical as well as dec- 
orative art. It is a full concert grand, the same in size and gen- 
eral outline as the famous grand Messrs. Knabe & Co. furnished 
for the White House. The case is of rich and beautifully figured 
rosewood, decorated with inlaid work in white holly of unique and 
intricate design, carved out in the most artistic manner, Each 
panel has a group of different musical instruments, the whole sur- 
rounded by borders of fine marquetry work in leaves and flowers, 
&c. The legs and lyre are richly carved and decorated to match 
the body of the case, the whole producing a striking and at the 
same time most. refined, esthetic effect. The tone is superb, 
striking the listener by its wonderful volume, depth and richness, 
combining with greatest power a most refined and mellow charac- 
ter and charming singing quality ; the action and touch perfectly 


delightful to the performer by its ease and responsiveness, _It is 
indeed a most wonderful instrument in every respect, and the 
Senator is to be ulated on its possession. 


—Mr. Freeborn Garrison Smith, with unswerving energy to 
further his business, has this time opened a branch house in 
Washington, D. C., said to be the largest establishment of its 
kind south of New York. This Washington house is expected to 
be in operation by Christmas. It is located at 1235 Pennsylvania- 
ave., is 200 feet deep, four stories high, and will.emable Mr. 
Smith to carry conveniently from 175 to 200 instruments. The 
old stand at 1103 Pennsylvania-ave. was too small for the vastly- 
growing business, and it was on this account that it was dispensed 
with and larger quarters taken. Mr, F. G. Smith, Sr., was some- 
what, yes greatly, surprised when he received word from his son, 
F. G. Smith, Jr., who. has been visiting the branch houses, that 
the trade of his Philadelphia house had exceeded his expectations, 
especially when taking into consideration that it was the first year 
in business there. Mr. Smith wrote very encouragingly about the 
Chicago house, for the short time this branch has been estab- 
lished. Mr. Karr, the veteran piano maker, who is superintendent 


of the Brooklyn factory, had just returned from a Leominster 








By the way, Messrs, Willis & Co., of Montreal, is a firm 


will be one of the sights of Fifth-ave. after completion. 


trip when we paid the factory a visit. He said that the case fac- 
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tory has turned out as many as 125 cases a week, All the Brook- 
lyn stores are in a flourishing condition. F.G. Smith has adopted 
the full iron frame, and it will hereafter be in every large-style 
piano. The frame improves the piano. Most of the success 
which the Bradbury piano has achieved is due to the large and 
fertile brain of F. G, Smith, together with his indefatigable exer- 
tions and keen and shrewd methods with which he conducts his 
business. 

—The great picture of New York city, which is to appear as a 
supplement in the holiday number of the Cincinnati ///ustrated 
Wews, gives a magnificent bird’s-eye view of that city from a 
Point opposite the conjunction of the Hudson and East rivers, 
about half-way between the Battery and the Brooklyn Suspension 
Bridge. The New York approach to the big bridge, the Battery 
and the river front between the two are most prominently dis- 
played, while Broadway, with Trinity Church, the City Hall and 
Grace Church, is pretty distinctly defined. The Produce Ex- 
change, Chamber of Commerce, the Shot Tower and a small 
corner of the city of Brooklyn are shown, while the East River, 
filled with the vessels of all nations upon its waters, makes an in- 
teresting study. In the distance may be seen the outlines of 
Jersey City, Blackwell's Island and Long Island. Taken all in 
all, the engraving, drawn by John R. Chapin, is an excellent 
piece of work, superior to anything we have yet seen, and is sure 
to please New Yorkers especially. The size of the picture is 
3334x45 inches. The same number will contain a large new 
view of the city of Cincinnati, showing Covington and Newport 
across the river. The paper complete will consist of 72 pages. 
The first copies came from the press last evening.—Commercial 
Gasette. 

ANTED—A position as manager of a music-store, or 

would act as salesman. Have had a long experience 

and thoroughly understand all branches of that business. Can 

keep books if desired and furnish best of references. Address 
M. A. F., 33 Howe-st., New Haven, Conn. 

ANTED—Young man, twenty-seven years of age, desires 

a situation as piano and organ salesman ; has had seven 


years’ experience; good musician; can give first-class references as 
to ability and character. Address ** Young Man,” care of Mu- 
SICAL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 





The Power of String-Tone. 


EFORE entering on the subject-matter of this article it may 
be as well to remind our readers that there are three different kinds of 
materials used for strings, namely, one of gut and two of metal, brass and 
steel, and as experience proves that the steel string produces a superior 
quality of tone, we can only account for this fact by confessing that steel 
possesses a greater amount of affinity with the atmosphere than any other 
metal. Apart from the ancient spinets and harpsichords, in which brass 
strings were extensively used, we may refer to the early grand squares of 
Broadwood, Clementi and Kirkman, the tone-quality of which may be re- 
membered by many of our readers. 

The tone emanating from these brass strings may be described as soft and 
pleasing, but devoid of that brilliant, p ing tone produced by steel 
strings. We will endeavor to convey to our readers the manner in which our 
experiments have led us to form a conclusive opinion on this point. It must 
@ priori be stated that steel is the only metal which can be converted into a 
permanent magnet. Why this is so is not within the range of human intelli- 
gence toexplain, It is an undeniable fact that the at ph ding 
steel body is affected by the same. As an instance of this fact we may cite 
the mariner’s compass, in which the primary motive-power is a piece of steel 
which has been rendered a permanent magnet. The above-named instance is 
one which is patent to our senses, and the most eminent electricians assure 
us that a halo or magnetic field surrounds every piece of steel, no matter how 
insignificant its size. Hence it will be evident that a mutual affinity must 
exist between the atmésphere and the steel, which on the metal being struck, 
as is the case with pianoforte strings, a greater wave-sound or tone is pro- 
duced than if any other metal.were employed. 

As a corroboration of the reliability of the view expressed above, we may 
state that about five years since we attended a lecture at Steinway Hall, dur- 
ing which thirteen steel plates were at one time suspended on the piano, 
and later at some distance therefrom. These plates had been tuned in 
accord with the middle octave of the piano, and on the piano being played 
upon acted in sympathetic paison with the same, and through the affinity 
mentioned above increased the volume and sonority of tone to a marvelous 
extent. It may be as well to inform our readers that the above statement 
does not rest on our ifse dixitalone, as many of our leading pianoforte makers 
were present on the occasion referred to. In order to give a more clear idea 
of the effect produced by these suspended steel plates, we can only say that, 
instead of the tone emanating from a given point, as in the case of heat pro- 
ceeding from a fire in a large room, in this instance the tone seemed to sur- 
round the hearers, while the character of the sound emitted was greatly en- 
hanced and etherealized. To such perfection is the tone raised by the means 
under discussion, that it surpasses that produced by any instrument which 
has come under our notice. 

We must here remind our readers that steel is iron, but that iron is not 
steel, and we may add that experiments made with plates composed of iron, 
copper and brass proved that steel alone is capable of producing the effect 














above described. These experiments have been conclusive to us, and will 
probably be so to others. 

Turning to the subject of steel wire used in the manufacture of piano- 
fortes, it is probable that this metal was primarily employed on account of 
its strength, as the affinity of steel with the atmosphere has not hitherto 
been broached in the trade of pianoforte-making. Should further proof be 
desired of the truth of our assertions, skeptics are invited to compare in- 
struments strung with copper-covered strings, white metal wire and steel- 
covered iron or soft springs, whereupon it will immediately become manifest 
that those with soft steel-covered springs far surpass the others as regards 
tone and volume. It is only natural that the inquiry should here be made: 
Why do piano makers use strings covered with copper and white metal, in- 
stead of those covered with iron or steel? The reason is not far to seek, The 
humidity of the atmosphere corrodes or rusts all steel or iron covered 
strings, but does not affect those covered with copper. It is also manifest 
that when the under covering of double-covered strings is spun in iron the 
humid atmosphere soon destroys the quality of their tone. In this connec- 
tion we may acquaint those who are not aw _/ai¢ in such matters that the urine 
of cats, who, in common with mice, are animated by a strange and inexplic- 
able attraction toward copper and zinc, produces a corrosion similar to that 
mentioned above. A similar effect is also produced when a workman spills 
oil or greasy matter on the strings of a pianofo-te. The coils of the covered 
string become united through this corrosion and the tone is inevitably lost. 

It must also be stated that, even when steel strings are used, the affinity 
alluded to above is annihilated when they are covered with copper or silver, 
&c. Itis possible that experiments made solely on strings of different sorts 
might not be universally convincing, but in order to arrive at a just conclu- 
sion we have only to refer to the steel plates mentioned above, whose effect 
is quite destroyed by the addition of varnish, plating, painting or embellish- 


mentof any sort. We will not attempt here to draw a distinction between 
electricity and magnetism, nor to decide what part either the one or other of 
these mysterious forces plays in the phenomena we are discussing ; but we 
call attention to the duplex scale of Messrs. Steinway and Brinsmead and the 
aliquot scale of Mr. Julius Bliithner, in both of which arrangements the prin- 
ciple of affinity forms the basis, granting the assistance of the sympathy 
afforded by the sounding-board. i : 

The gist of our remarks may be taken as the assertion that, owing to the 
magnetic field surrounding the steel string, the intensity of the tone is aug- 
mented in a degree which is not producible by any other string. In conclu- 
sion we trust that this article may be an incentive to reflection, and we shall 
be happy to receive any comments or suggestions relative to the same. 


[The above is from the London Piano and Organ Trades Jour- 
nal. In addition to the duplex and aliquot scales referred to 
above, attention should be called to the Gmehlin harmonic scale 
in the Behr piano.—Epirors MusicaL Courier. } 





a es a first-class piano and organ salesman and 

tuner a position with a good music-house ; no objection 
to the road; best references. Address W. A. White, care of 
Musica Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York, 








FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


| — MANUFACTURER OF— 


PIANO STOOLS, 


GRAND, SQUARE ANDO UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PIANO SCARFS WITH FRONTS. Importer of Silk 
Embroidered PIANO COVERS. Goods sent on approbation. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List before purchasing elsewhere. 


390 CANAL STREET (near West Broadway), NEW YORK. 





aa 








Eminent Pianists testify to the great saving of time in monotonous 
technical exercises by using the 


TECHNICON. 


The Best Christmas Present for Piano Players. 
FOR PRICES, &c., APPLY TO : 


J. BROTHERHOOD, 6 West 14th Street, New York. 


SCHOM 


GOLD STRING 


Warerooms: 1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACKER 


PATENTED 


PIANOS. 








Henry F: Miller & Sons Piano Co, 


BosTomw. 


Office and Warerooms, 
156 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Branch House, 
1428 OHESTNUT S8ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTORY AT WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


©. REINWARTH, 





The Celebrated 


EU 


are surpassed by None made either side 
of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


+ Liszt Rabinstein, Scharwenka* 


Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, 
L. NEUFELD, 12-18, Kronenst. Berlin. 


VERS POND 
PIANO S _ Thoroughness of Construction. 


WAREROOMS: | 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 


FACTORIES: 
Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 





D 
FER 5 


PIANO 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


-—AND— 


HARDWARE, 


Corner of Crove and (ith Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 








PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th &t., New York. . 








WATCH 


Best Watch in America 
for the Price. 








JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO., 
Violin Makers, 


LARGE COLLECTION OF 
Old and New Violins, Violas and Cellos. 
@” ARTISTIC REPAIRING. 


2 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


IMPORTERS OF 


SUPERIOR ROMAN 


— AND— 


PADUA STRINGS, 


FINE BOWS, 
Cases, &c. 


AND 


at 
PLAN 


IANOS 


CHRISTIE & CO., 518 to 526 W. 48th St. 


WAL BUSH & 00, 


Piano Manufacturers. 


FIRST-CLASS PIANOS at Very Low Prices. 


DEALERS’ OPPORTUNITY! 


G@™ Corresponpence Souicirep, 


Office and Warerooms: 243-245 E. Chicago Ave. ; 








JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — - 


Planotorte Strings and Desks 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York, 


Factory: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 

Importer and Dealer in Cremona Violins, Violas 
and Cellos, Italian, French, German and other 
mak ers. 

Roman Strings, Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 

Address 23 Union Square, New York 
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‘CHICAGO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 








148 STATE-ST., 
Cuicaco, December 11, 1886. 


HAT there is to be said in relation to business 

in Chicago for the past week can be summed up in a brief 

article. No particular change has occurred, and business is not 
up to the hopes of the dealers. 

Mr. Thos, Floyd-Jones has gone to New York on a busines strip, 
and is expected back next Monday. Several new agencies through 
the West are reported for the Haines Brothers pianos, and some 
fine testimonials were received from disinterested parties in rela- 
tion to pianos sent on letter orders direct to the Chicago house by 
consumers, Lest there might be some suspicion that the branch 
house here may be careless of their agents’ rights and privileges, 
we will say that no one can be more particular in relation to this 
matter than Mr. Floyd-Jones or Haines Brothers. 

We had the pleasure of a call from Mr. G, F. A. Illidge, who 
is traveling in the interest of the Guild Piano Company, of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Ililidge had the good fortune to place his piano in the 
hands of Mr. E. A, Branch, Mr. Branch is a modest gentle- 
man, and though not demonstrative is nevertheless doing a nice 
business, and, judging from our conversation with him, we have no 
hesitation to say a word or two in commendation of his business 
methods or of his good-fellowship socially. 

Monday last we met Mr. A. A, Fisher, ‘‘ the rustler.” He re- 
ported the sale of four Hallett, Davis & Co. and one Emerson 
piano the preceding Saturday in Milwaukee. Mr. Fisher will 
make Indianapolis his home for a short time, and will then go. to 
St. Louis for probably a lengthy stay. 

Wm. H. Bush & Co. have gotten out their new catalogue. This 
is the first piano catalogue published by any bona-fide piano 
maker in Chicago, that is, one showing on/y their own styles of 
manufacture, which consists of five styles. It is a very pretty 
catalogue and reflects credit on the house. 

** Colonel,” or rather ** Lieutenant-Governor,” Levi K. Fuller 


Cuicaco Orrice Musicat seb 





was in town for a few days, but has gone to St. Loui for a short 
stay. It may be remembered that Colonel Fuller wrote some 
articles about six months since relating to organ manufactur- 
ing, and promises that some time in the future he will continue 
them in THE Musical Courier. 

Mr. S. H. Dyer, the genial gentleman who has been con- 
nected with the Mason & Hamlin branch house in Chicago, severs 
his relations this coming January. No definite arrangement has 
been made by Mr. Dyer for the future, 

In a conversation to-day with Mr. W. W. Kimball we were 
assured by him that, notwithstanding that some inference might 
be drawn from a recently published article, his relations with the 
Chickering house were not antagonistic, and, so far as he is con- 
cerned the statement is entirely without foundation. His rela- 
tions with the house have always been of the pleasantest character 
and are so still, even to the extent of personal friendship, which 
he hopes will be continued, Mr. Kimball will pay no attention 
to the articles in which the name of his firm is involved, and au- 
thorizes us to use this medium to convey to Messrs. Chickering & 
Sons his esteem. 

Mr. Kimball also stated to us that it is only necessary to exam- 
ine his past commercial life to prove the absurdity of any state- 
ment made by irresponsible parties and parties he does not know 
and has not met. 

Mr. Wheeler, the salesman at the warerooms of John M. Smyth, 
will sever his business relations with the latter firm on January 1. 

Mr. W. B. Lane, traveling representative of Messrs. Decker 
& Son, was here and called, but we missed him, as we did Mr. M. 
A. Decker himself on his recent visit to Chicago and the West. 

Nicholas Hovland, the defaulting bookkeeper, was recently ar- 
rested by the Kimball house, we are informed, and received the light 
sentence of ten months in the county jail. This is andoubtedly 
due to the leniency of Mr. W. W. Kimball, who is’ rich enough 
and generous enough to indulge in feelings of compassion. 








—The New Orleans Picayune of December 5, in describing the 
palatial residences of that city gives first place to that of Mr. 
Joseph Flanner, of the house of Louis Grunewald. Judging 
from the description, Mr. Flanner must be living in a real heaven 
upon earth. ' 


The Law and the. 


HE fact is evident that, but for: I do 

of the law, the piano would become a sore temptation to easy 
consciences—the rented piano, not the bought and paid for article. The 
latter isthe emblem of melodic honesty and self-denial, embodied in wood, 
ivory and metal. But the instrument which is paid for in monthly install- 
ments is a source of temptatiof that could not be resisted but for the fact that 
the dealer’s rights are held up by the majesty of the law, and he can let 
loose an attorney at short notice. It is not very long ago that a richly-dressed 
woman stepped from a handsome carriage drawn up in front of music 
houses of this city. Her raiment, her manner and her speech proclaimed the 
woman of wealth, standing and refinement. These subtle influences enabled 
her to secure a handsome piano, which was ordered sent toa certain street 
and number. The fair customer paid an instaliment and agreed to fullow 
these with regular monthly payments. Failing to do this, a messenger was 
sent to investigate. The richly furnished residence was found in a state of 
confusion, d d by its mist and pied by trad | for 
their cash. Thg piano had been packed for shipment so some unknown 
point, but the rightful owners, by mere good luck, succeeded in getting pés- 
session, A day later and that piano would have been past recall, 

Such instances, however, are growing rare, for the crooked little ways of 
human nature, in its relation to the installment plan, are pretty well known 
to dealers. A keen watch is kept upon such instruments, particularly in 
country towns, where a change in the habitation of a piano lessor could be 
made without the knowledge of the city dealer. Otherwise a Pittsburgh- 
bought ‘piano, on which one-tenth of its price had been paid, might be 
shipped across the continent and out of the reach of the rightful owner. Be- 
fore the present form of notification to landlords was adopted, the installment 
piano was made tu serve as security for rent due the landlord, The tenant 
did not own the instrument, but he got just as much benefit out of it as if he 
did. And when the pinch came, this easy-conscienced tenant fled and left 


the dealer and landlord both in the lurch. But now the landlord is duly noti- 
fied that the tenant’s piano is unpaid for, and so is in no sense a property that 
can upon or regarded as security fos sayehaen. There is consider 

able red tape in the transactions between the er the lessor of a piano, 
and this may often be edas useless. But the lessons of the past have 
taught the dealer that a tightly-drawn lease is a measure of safety which 
must be obse: . The honest and the fair-minded suffer in this case for the 
past misdeeds of the dishonest.—Zast End Bulletin, Pittsburgh, 






















—The demand for baby grands has never been as great as 
during the last two months of 1886. Does this not show which 
way the wind blows? In some-sections of the country, however, 
there is still a large demand for squares. Mr. Fleming, of F. A. 


North & Co., Philadelphia, has been scouring the country, East 
and West, for second-hand squares. Curious to relate, second- 
hand es have recently been purchased and shipped East from 
Chicago. Mr. Fleming secured quite a number of Second-hand 





squares here last week. 











OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 


o@___ veh. _ 9-0 


AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


. 
* 





ad Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand oe 





——+9+ 
HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


-<@” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


at>s. 
4 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCR, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISE 


i" AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
Correspondence Solicited. 


»>o>-<. 
Vv 





PIANO-FORTES. 


ace CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. <q 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St. 








NEW YORK. 








THE TECHNIPHONE, 


N instrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch, designed to take the place of the 
yianoforte as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of piano-playing, on 

whic 4 all actual practice of finger exerc'ses, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, an 
training of fingers end joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 
It accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves and saves the 
It saves the player from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 
For the easy, certain, almost automatic 
acquiring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 


done, including the practice of pieces. 
action and tone of the piano ‘ 
of tones ‘and frequent repetition of passages is sure to beget. 


superior to the eye in taking exdct measurements, 


THE TECHNIPHONE, Co., 
7 West Fourteenth Street, New York, 


CHICAGO; LYON & HEALY, 


OR SILENT PRAC- 
TICE PIANO. 


Three Unison, Full 











BENT PIANOS ™ncuuic 


R.+M.+BENT «+&+co., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED— 





Agraffe, Square and Upright Pianos, 


_ . UMEQUALED IN TONE, TOUCH AND DURABILITY. PRICES MODERATE. 
New Catalogue, Atdress R, M, BENT & CO., 453 West 26th Street. NEW YORK. 
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Pssst NICKEL & Gross 


—_ jibe OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Fianoforte Actions, 


jf . 455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
—=NEW YORK +— 





—* ESTABLISHED 1843.” 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





WHEELOCK PIANOS 





MANUFACTORY: 


763 to 785 East 149th Street, New York. 


WAREROOMS: 


25 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
143 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 


Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


Piano-FP'ortes. 


More than 40,000 Made and in Use. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 





e- 


<>—-—* Tllustrated Genniowne =E"ree. + 


Warerooms, 146 A Tremont St., Boston. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & 1 Paes ae dinners otaagticyan 


Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N, Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR 











THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 











a | 
~~ ) IN EVERY RESPECT, 
— 





—, 


—~ == APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, eo 


Wes. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 








BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 





Between mee c.. ~ NEW YORK. 


|\JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS, 


PIANOS © Sail Becasre 47 





THEIR 








233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St. 
NEW TORE. 
— WE set 2 FACTURE -— 


Grand, Uprioht and Squares, 











BALLET & DAVIS GO.'S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets. San Franiseco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 pa 8t., Baltimore, 
Supt. Eastern Department. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW TORE. 





_ CA. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 





CELICAGO. 


JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral | N. i 

eave als; St. Tei s Ch., 

Y 43 st. Paul’ E. Cb. 

Fifth Avenue Pre 

bh t.. “a Benchien Tab 
ES. 


irst Presbyterian 
Philadelphia lelpia. 335 ‘Trinity Ch. 
Christ Ch 


a, Now, Orleans, 2; ,and Pit 





S- | BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. 





NRHKBORN G. SMITA, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 














— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


“BRADBURY” PIANO, 


Warerooms and Principal Office: 
No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street, 
WASHINGTON, D,C,—1103 Pennsylvania Ave, 
PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street, 


BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. 

BROOKLYN—05 Broadway, E. D. 

RBROOKLYN—794 Broadway, E. D. 
QHICAGO--141 Wabash Ave. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway, 
CASE FACTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS, 
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wm MARTIN GUITARS ww gyi 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. “ 
m= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. << aa 































For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame Dz GON], Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, . Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr, N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. Dz JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others. 


but deem it unnecessary to de so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL IN STRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, BEHR BROS. & CO. 


13 University Place, New York, 
NEW PATENT 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


















PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


C. KURTZMAN, cra. Sear 2n0 peg 
-+PIANOFORTES,?>- 


106, 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. yy 


SGONGring | REE RICH ee 

S¢ wt ry Ki ; TY : ‘THE OELEBRATED 

SH'eco.') EXBACE KNABE waavar 
§. G. CHIGKERING| S22 L2RNOS>) cove semnntioice | Pees ee oe 


Upright Pianos. | “"tnteuttamimie |PTANOFORT ES, |stisaienn eine 


a dain And dmitted to be the most Celebrated In- 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. | struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years, | » These, Instruments have been before the public for | WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO Co. 
—_ Years: | near years, 

Warerooms, No. 158 Tremont Street CS hoe ee FACTORY: YORK PA. 


Factory, No. 13¢ Hampden Street, Wasenccana, 907 1 O08 Guetll UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


BOSTON; MASS. Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 234 St., New York. 
=r Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Toach, Workmanship and ity. ay 


ESTABLISHED 1847, 
Every Piano, Fucty WarRantzp For Five Yzars. (Established 1870,) 
TH SAMUEL PIERCE, Wwe. KNABE & CO. MANUFACTURERS OF THE | 
READING. MASS. WAREROOMS: TF +B) 
: AW FRIC AN Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. P ATTI PIANO. 


204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


METAL AND WOOD OFFICE: 
= 2 West 14th Street, New York. 
The very best made in every respect. i ak a 


Greenpoint, Long Island. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Pianoin America, (2 Sena for Catalogue. 
























TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by_ its 
POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities.. 
of the instrument, the TOUCH even thromghout, the 
mn CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 
\ im PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


WABREROOMS, 16 EAST 14TH STREET. 


Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 
’ “Cor. 29th Street, New York. 























y 


“ 
— 


















































— AND — A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 


ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
P FRONT PIPES. 
[s also a to furnish the best quemty of Organ 


ARE The S| Ch Oe 


tw Over 100,000 Made and Sold. MANUFACTURER OF 


Canine ine napteaicn | Carveds Biano» Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


‘ OMIT AMERICAN ORGAN CO A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
+ 2 
' ic cupse aaa N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 


BOSTON, MASS. Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. Tuned and Regulated. 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTORY. 


































MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 





Factory one of the Oldest Established in Germany. 









‘= INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY.<> 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 





PACKARD ORGAN. FORT WAYNE ORGAN 00, 


~v~#IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! +~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








- Ke - 
BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 


GEO. STE 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


—— 
LITTLE GIANT. 


SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com- 


K & CO. 


THE 


bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


and Small Apartments. 





tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 
bility. 





— 





ee 











AUGUST SAUER, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF THE 


co D. PHASE 


Patent Gcrman Silver Action-Rails, 
99 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK. 


WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Manufacturers. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 





The best rail ever used in Piano Actions. No piano ACENTS WANTED. 
complete without it; far superior to the old wood and 
brass shell rail A’ most complete and elegant im- | 
provement in pianos, 


rrmaca, IN. YY. 


THE “MLLER” OnGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salabie 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. GATALOSEE, &c., FREE. 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


JPA WOS. 


Factory aula Warerooms. 338 and 340 East 31st last Slat Street, New York. 
— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE — 


New Burdett Organ List.|( 


BURDE1T ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


MCPHAIL T ABER 
ORGAN C0. 


UPRIGHT 
oe 


PIANOS, ot 


630 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
Worcester, Mass. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &o. 
Nickel- Fisting , Bronzing and apeonng Fine Gray and 
Malleable 1 ron Castings. kinds of Piano Bolts 
constantly = ee 


























Patented. 


” STRAUCEH BROS. 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 








22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


Among our valuable improvements, “appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai/ 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas, Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E. M, Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


400 & 4023 West Fourteenth ‘Street, 


@ and 97, 99, 41, 438 45 Minth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
FEER & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK 














msible Dealers. 


GHORGEH BOTHNER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 187 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CoO., 


@ Special Terms and Prices to 
Respo 














103 East Fourteenth St., 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARF 


Piano Stools, 
Music Racks 
Artists’ Busts 
&c., &c, 


~ Goods sen 
y on Selection 

to the Trade 
Lowest Pric 


| Ottoman 
~ Piano-Stool 
: r S =a = a great 
Specially, 
FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 
P. O. Box 2920, Next to Steinway Hall. (2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








EE. G. HARRINGTON & Co., 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


Sauare 


? Uprieht Pianofortes 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 aud 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 











384 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIEK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG GERMANY. 























Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 





Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


MASON & HAMLIN} 


ORGANS. 


These Organs have received Highest Awards at all Great ba 
Exhibitions for nineteen years, 

“Matchless, unrivaled.” —Franz Liszr. 

“ Musicians generally regard them as Basile ran, THOMAS. 

Send for latest Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, containing 100 styles, from 
$22.00 to $900.00. © 


PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced and perfected by 


* Mason & Hamtin, is conceded by competent judges to constitute a 


radical advance in Pianoforte construction, securing thereby remarkable 
refinement and musical purity of tone. 

These Pianos do not require one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos 
generally. Descriptive Catalogue by mail. 


ORGAN & PIANO CO 


154 Tremont St., Boston; 46 E.!14th St. (Union Sq.), New York; 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 




















| QNLY THE BEST ST MATERIALS USED. 








NONE BUT ‘THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


C6. Cc. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Grand Pianos. 








WO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N, Y. 





PIANO2ORGAN 


























DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 








MATERIALS, 





122 HAST nS ae STREET, NWHWw yrORE. 





BEHNING™ 


789. BACON PIANOS. 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 


— Upright and Grand a Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York 








3 WEST 14th ST, 


st NEW YORK, 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, lige York. 


BHHINING & SON. 

















JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO— 





4 Chase Piano Co. 








RICHMOND, ND, INDIANA. 











LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York, 








